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CHAPTER L 

** A change ctme o^er the spirit of my dream.^ 

As the gaieties of New York, and we might 
add too, the extravagancies attending them, which 
are no where else carried to such extent in the 
same circumstances, had received a powerful 
check through the late conflagration, either by 
the actual loss of property by the sufierers, or by 
the sympathy in their neighbor's misfortunes of 
those who had escaped, the party of the Efllng- 
liams felt less than they otherwise would have 
done, the effect of that neglect, which they had 
in a measure brought upon themselves, by an ill 
judged hauteur and contemptuous manner of 
treating every thing American. 
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4 THF EFFINGHAMS, 

As the season advanced, when they should re- 
tire to the country, all looked forward with some 
degree of longing for a change of scene and so- 
ciety, from that in which they had utterly failed 
of receiving adulation, except from those, who 
it was easy to see, by a superficial observation, 
held a position so equivocal, that their society was 
rejected by the better sort. 

Sir Greorge Templemore, had now returned to 
join them before their departure for the country, 
agreeably to previous arrangement. 

Sir George, who, as we have before said, was 
of a plastic mind, had, in the course of his resi- 
dence here of only six months, observed, that the 
chief points of difference in society, between these 
States and his own country, were but the natural 
tendencies of men's minds, when relieved fix)m 
the conventional rules of a long established and 
arbitrary state of things. He had observed also, 
that, in many respects, which we have noted as 
we went along, this freedom from trammel, 
brought out new points of character, and in al- 
most every instance, with allowance for such 
features as might at first seem odd to a European, 
the result was, an amelioration of evils, and an 
improvement of society at large. 

He had come here fiiU of prejudice, and pre- 
conceived opinions, which had been greatly in- 
creased by his association with Sir James Effing- 
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ham, who was supposed to know the real condi- 
tion of society in America. And it had never 
entered the minds of Sir George, or of his father, 
when in England, that Sir James Efiingham had 
become disaffected with his own country 
through a mortified ambition, and was seeking to 
ingratiate himself into favor there, by the very 
mean and traitorous artfiice, of undervaluing his 
own birth right, and flattering them with the su- 
periority of theirs. 

Since his arrival here, his actual observation 
had been utterly at variance with his precon- 
ceived opinions. He saw a country different 
from his own, to be sure, but different only in 
those particulars which increased the interest of 
honest enquiry afl^r the truth, or in those, in which 
time had not yet given opportunity for them to 
assimilate ; and he very justly remarked that, " if 
the Roman states were a thousand years in ar- 
riving at the acme of their glory, the American 
could not be expected to reach theirs in less than a 
hundred." 

Although, we have not flattered Sir George, for 
his possession of intellect, or the strength or quick- 
ness of his perceptive faculties, yet we must give 
him credit, for a better judgment in this respect, 
than many of the British travellers in this country, 
for the last twenty years, who have come here, 
with the reputation of more wit than he had, and 

1* 



6 THE EFFINGHAMS, 

have gone away, without learning any thing that 
is peculiar to the country beyond its localities, and 
a few Yankee idioms. 

Sir Greorge had been gradually softening in his 
prejudice, and with all his obtuseness of intellect, 
he could not but perceive and wonder, how so 
many points worthy of note, which had met his 
observation, had escaped all travellers before him ; 
while they so often wandered from the truth, to 
find a character or a subject with which to amuse 
their readers. While therefore, he discarded them 
altogether as guides, he doubly distrusted both 
the honesty and intelligence of Sir James Efling- 
ham ; for although a foreigner may be pardoned 
for seeing every thing through the medium of a 
strong prejudice in favor of his own, yet one 
who would say more than the truth, in abuse of 
his own country, would slander his mother, 
or steal a friend's good name, to gratify any evil 
passion. It was with no small degree of pleasure, 
therefore, that Sir George learned, that Mr. Van 
Courtland and his family, with whom Grace was 
an inmate, would spend the summer at Temple- 
ton, where the paternal estate of the last was situ- 
ated, and where Mr. Van Courtland himself, also 
had his coimtry-house. 

Since his return from his southern tour. Sir 
George had been a frequent visiter at Mr. Van 
Courtland's, and in the circle of their friends ; 
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and he found in that house, and the society to 
which they introduced him, a total absence of all 
those struggles against an uninstructed taste 
which he -had met with on his first arrival in the 
country, in the society into which Sir lames' 
taste and associations had led him. Such fami- 
lies as that of Mrs. Hawker, composing the graver, 
and Mrs. Houston, the gayer part of their asso- 
ciates. 

He had come to understand the real apprecia- 
tion of rank in this country, and the appreciation 
in which Sir James' pretensions were held ; and 
he saAv that factitious rank alone, procured consi- 
deration only among the vulgar. 

The connection between the families of Mr. 
Van Courtland and Sir James Effingham, natu- 
rally led to a considerable degree of intimacy, al- 
though entirely opposed to each other in tastes. 
While the last was the humble worshiper of soci- 
ety in the Old World, and of rank, and its prero- 
gatives, and while he condemned every thing 
here, he sought his associates chiefly among those 
who would yield to his own groundless preten- 
sions. Mr. Van Courtland and his family, and 
the society in which they mingled most, appeared 
to regard only the higher orders of mental culti- 
vation, and were alike removed from any servile 
admiration of European customs or manners, and 
from any bigoted conceptions of the superiority of 
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their own ; and while a love of country, of home, 
and of his own habits, compelled him generally 
to prefer the latter, yet he was liberal in allowing 
to the former, its just ascendency, in all those par- 
ticulars where his candid judgment told him it 
was their due. 

Sir George could not but see the difierence in 
the men, and as he was naturally disposed to be 
just, where his prejudices had been overcome, he 
transferred his confidence in matters of informa- 
tion relating to things here, from Sir James to Mr. 
Van Courtland. 

To say that all this change of character and 
feeling in Sir George had resulted from the sub- 
dual of his prejudice, and his better appreciation 
of our character and institutions, would be, per- 
haps, to claim too much for their influence. That 
he did look upon and appreciate them in many 
respects quite differently now, fix)m the time when 
he first arrived in the country, is certain, and that 
change had an effect on his manner and habit of 
speaking of what he saw and heard ; he was 
even surprised at the different impression made 
upon himself by the same subjects, when not 
viewed through the medium of a prejudice, and 
the increased satisfaction and pleasure derived 
from the adoption of a more free and equal man- 
ner. He saw that while the whole construction 
of society in Europe, and the very nature of 
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things there, allowed the assumption of one class 
over another, by the same law it was here exclu- 
ded ; and that if he would understand American 
character, he must meet them all, from high to 
low, on terms of equality, with no other barriers 
of separation, than such as are produced and 
can be sustained by intellectual power ; he saw 
too, that any other artificial distinction than this, 
was only the taste of the vulgar, and met the sup- 
port of none else. 

He began also to suspect, if not actually to 
discover the truth, why British travellers who 
had •written on society here, had gained so little 
access or insight into it — they had come here 
with minds previously determined, not to learn 
what are the manners and habits of Americans, 
but to instruct them, what, in their opinion, they 
ought to be ; while, at the same time, they came 
in total ignorance, and went away in total igno- 
rance of all those circumstances which tend to 
form them, and must, ol necessity, control them. 
In giving the result of their observations to the 
world, they have only vented their spleen at the 
dullness which would not accept such im- 
maculate teaching; and have denied the exist- 
ence of that refinement, of which their own 
want of it, shut them out from all participa- 
tion. Sir Greorge was convinced of these facts, 
because, a partial yielding of his own prejudice, 
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without in the least surrendering his own nation- 
ality of feeling and preference for the institutions 
and habits of his country, had opened a door to a 
more elevated enjoyment of society, than he had 
ever expected here. 

The sensibility of Eve Effingham's mind in 
regard to the direction which Sir George's at- 
tachments might take, has once been hinted at in 
our first volume ; and that sensibility now re- 
ceived a new cause of excitement, in the evident 
partiality which he showed for the society at Mr. 
Van Courtland's. She could not remain insensible 
to the superior loveliness of Grace, whose peBSon- 
al beauty, native simplicity, and unsophisticated 
manners, heightened the charms of her cultivated 
mind, and made her a dangerous rival; while 
Grace herself was as unconscious of all, as if she 
had possessed none of these captivating qualities. 
The large circle of her acquaintance, and the 
respect and admiration which her character and 
accomplishments procured for her everywhere, 
naturally led her to appreciate the attentions of Sir 
George in the* same light as those of any other 
gentleman, and in nothing difierent. 

" Surely, Grace," said Eve one morning, when 
she had led the conversation to the subject of Sir 
George's present state of celibacy, " yow would 
not think of such an ambition as to become Lady 
Templemore ?" 
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" My ambition has never yet risen above sim- 
ple Grace Van Courtland, my dear cousin ; so 
you have nothing to fear," said Grace, smiling. 

" You speak tauntingly, Grace, without cause," 
was the reply. 

" Not in the least, my love, I only meant it as 
an offset to the supposition contained in your 
question to me. There is Sir George himself, 
just passed the window and rung at the door : he 
would be edified if he knew our conversation." 

" I must go, then ; I would not make a third 
party to a young gentleman's call at this hour in 
the morning." 

" You must not go Eve, or if you do, I must 
send for my aunt to make the third party." 

Sir George entered the drawing-room, where 
they sat, and although he was in excellent spirits 
himself, he found the young ladies reserved, and 
little disposed for animated conversation. 

Eve had made an open manifestation of her 
jealousy, and Grace had discovered, that she was 
the object of it, and Sir George the cause. As 
might be expected, a discovery so new, and un- 
looked for, and so little in it to excite pleasing 
emotion in the mind of an artless and affectionate 
young woman, had the effect to check the flow 
of her natural spirits. She secretly resolved, as 
much as possible, to avoid every appearance from 
which the unnatural disposition of her cousin 
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could infer aught, that would either wound her 
feelings or disturb her quiet. And now, when 
her thoughts were directed to such things, she 
for the first time, discovered that the attentions 
of Sir George were directed towards her with a 
delicacy and interest, which he manifested to- 
wards no other. 

Love at first sight, is always a passion merely. 
That which springs from a knowledge of charac- 
ter and appreciation of virtue, when added to per- 
sonal and mental charms, becomes a principle, a 
sentiment, so deeply imbued in the mind, as al- 
most to form a part of it. 

Sir George, before he came to this country, had 
been accustomed only to the artificial society of 
European capitals, and he had supposed that true 
elegance of taste, and gracefulness of manner, 
could be found only there. He had scarcely 
thought of the subject, whether virtue, and aU 
the amiable affections of the heart, might not 
flourish better when not subdued to the etiquette 
of rules, or whether the grace of nature when im- 
proved by mental culture, was not as much su- 
perior to the grace of art, as the living being 
whose veins filled with the warm current of blood, 
is, superior to the cold and motionless statue. 
But when he saw Grace Van Courtland, 
heard her converse, and discovered the perfect 
naturalness, sincerity, and truthfulness of her 
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whole nature, blending themselves with every 
action and thought, and all heightened by great 
personal beauty, his niind was impressed with the 
discovery of, to him, a new order of being. We 
are not to suppose that Sir Greorge discovered all 
this at once, but as his prejudices gave way to 
truth, these sentiments came in, to fill their place ; 
and at the time of which we are writing, although 
unknown to himself, Grace Van Courtland had 
inspired him with that principle, which would 
inevitably fill and control his afiections. 

" I understand all is arranged, that we shall 
start for the country to-morrow. I shall find my- 
self introduced into a new circle, and to me, an ut- 
terly strange condition of things, and state of so- 
ciety, but with the association of Miss Van Court- 
land, and Miss Effingham, I anticipate a delight- 
ful thrie months among the hills," said Sir 
George. 

" Miss Van Courtland willj no doubt, be able 
to contribute very much to your pleasure ;" said 
Eve, " as for myself, I shall be as much of a 
stranger as you wall, and from what I learn from 
Mr. John Effingham, A.M. of the taste and feelings 
of people there, I anticipate very little pleasure. 
My heart sighs daily for dear France and Italy." 

This speech, like nearly every other one from 
the same person, was, in alternate French and 
Italian, but which we translate into English to 
the best of our ability. 

Vol. II. 2 
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" You will see nothing of the Parks and drives 
of an English landscape, Sir Geoi^," said Grace, 
"but if you are pleased with Nature in her original 
beauty as she came from the hand of the Creator, 
I think you will not be without some resources 
for pleasure." 

" One of our own poets has said that " God 
made the coimtry, and man made the town," and 
unless we are disposed to find fault with the 
Architect, I think there must be something to 
please among the Highlands." 

" Reverently, Sir George, when you associate 
Nature with Nature's God." 

" Certainly, Miss Van Courtland ; but surely I 
may be allowed to express a little enthusiam for 
what you admire so much." 

Eve perceived that Sir Greorge had caught a 
new enthusiasm for the beauties of Nature, and 
she turned the conversation on the superiority of 
the scenes in " dear Italy." 

As Sir George was escorting Eve to her home, 
the last remarked, "How purely American Grace 
is?" 

"I have been thinking as much," was the 
reply. 

" What a pity that she should not have had 
more advantages !" 

"Some how or other she gets the advantage. 
I hope I shall not discover any more such Amer- 
icanisms." 
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Eve thought the remark made disrespectfully, 
and joined in the laugh with Sir George. The 
truth was, there was no danger of his discovering 
another such ; not because Grace Van Courtland 
was altogether unique in America, but Sir George 
was in that condition, when men's optics magnify 
beauty, where they most desire to see it, while the 
inverted glass diminishes it at every other point 
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CHAPTER II. 

** Here is something new ! and here, and he re." 

On the morning following the conversation 
and events just detailed, the whole party of Mr. 
Van Courtland and his family, Sir James and his 
family, Sir George Templemore, and Mr. John 
EflSngham, A. M-, m(ton board the steamboat, 
in which they embarked for their passage up the 
North River. It was a delightful morning in the 
latter part of May, when, in this climate, the fresh 
bloom of spring is just relapsing into the more 
full and leafy vigour of June. The soft balmy 
atmosphere of a morning in the early part of the 
summer in this climate, is excelled by no other 
on earth. The sky is usually clear, and as the sun 
rises, the light mist that lays on the river ascends 
in fleecy clouds, that float ofi* on the gently in- 
creasing breeze, and a bright and glowing land- 
scape opens to tlie view, rich in Nature's softest 
verdure. 

We are here compelled to note, as another 
"Americanism" the bustle and hurry of an embark- 
ation on board a steamboat. At half past six in 
the morning) not a soimd is heard or a motion 
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seen on board that little world, in miniature, 
a North River steamboat ; all is still as night, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the lazy clerk goes down the 
wharf rubbirig the sleep from his eyes, or the jol- 
ly-faced and sable waiter, goes whistling to his 
post of duty. In half an hour the boat is 
thronged with five hundred passengers, and the 
noisy carmen, coachmen, and porters fill the air 
with their shouts and ccmfiision of sounds ; pre- 
sently, as the clock strikes seven, the paddles 
move, the boat glides swiftly out into the river, 
and wo to die luckless wight, with his bag in 
hand, who at that moment is six feet behind : he 
may halloo, but in vain, he must wait for the 
next boat, and learn by experience, that time and 
tide wait for no man. 

We have compared these boats to a little world 
in miniature ; and they are little only by such 
kind of comparison ; placed in competition with 
all other crieations of art of the same kind, and for 
flie same purpose, they are unrivalled. At the 
time of which we are writing, there were no At- 
lantic steamers, and until these last were put in 
operation, there was nothing in the world, of the 
kind, to compare with a North River steam boat, 
in magnitude or splendor ; and even now, in speed 
and extent of acccoimiodation, they are matchless, 
in any other country. Once fairly out into the 
river, the passengers mingle, or divide 0% to suit 

2» 
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their tastes. On the prow may be seen a colony 
from Switzerland, destined for the far west, to 
people a new region, that in a few years more 
will teem with wealth, the produce of the soil. 
Soon, some are seen gathering round the bar- 
room, an Americanism which, it is hoped, time 
and the Temperance Society, will soon wear 
away. Through the long range of cabins, loung- 
ers are indulging in lazy listlessness, or perhaps 
the toil-worn traveller is resting his weary limbs, 
after having traversed, by steam and the clatter- 
ing rail-road cars, perhaps, five hundred miles, 
within the last twenty-four hours. Knots of poli- 
ticians gather about the deck, to discuss the mer- 
its of a candidate ; children are pla3ang about, 
watched by the beaming eye of a gentle mother, 
and a vigilant nurse. The beautiful and blush- 
ing girl is pacing to and fro, leaning on the arm 
of a doting father. The lover of news takes out 
the morning paper, and comfortably bestowing 
himself in a quiet seat, his eyes devour with de- 
light, the morning paragraph. The gay gallant, 
struts in the pride of his self conceit, while now 
and then, a travelling party, seated in a circle, 
indulge in the merry jest, and the laugh goes 
round ; and here, on the upper deck, is our party, 
enjoying the cool air, and the beautiful landscape 
on the mai^gin of the river. The party is so 
large, that it will be rather embarrassing to give 
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the remarks of each separately ; we will, there- 
fore, quote the conversation generally, and, 
when not absolutely necessary to do otherwise, 
leave the reader to judge from the nature of the 
lemark, by whom it is made. 

" Now Eve," said Grace Van Courtland, as the 
boat glided along the wharves, " I am quite sure 
that you will be pleased, if you do not even ad- 
mire, the scenery on the river." 

" Nature made the river, and we have no right 
to be displeased with that, however we may ad- 
mire others more." 

'^My admiration is already on the qui vive; for 
a more imposing object, in its way, than this very 
boat, eye of mine never beheld ; nothing could 
be more magnificent," said Sir George. 

" Except it be magnificent projects, of which 
you see plenty in this country." 

" By the buildings which appear to have been 
lately constructed, I perceive that a new taste for 
architecture is springing up in this country." 

^' Those Grecian looking structures along the 
shore, are a'l temples of heathen worship, where 
the rites are paid to Mammon," put in John 
Effingham, A. M., whose pardon we crave for 
having so long forgotten his existence. 

" And some of them are dedicated to Pluto, or 
to Vulcan, if we may judge from the unclassical 
appearance of the chimneys and tilie smoke," said 
Sir James. 
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" The classical taste, has become so rigid, 
Jem, smce you left this country, that a neighbor 
of ours has built a brewery, on the model, as he 
says, of the Temple of the Winds." 

" Had it been a mill, one might understand the 
• conceit." 

" You have seen the Capitol, Sir George, and 
what is it like ?" 

" A noble building, truly, and when we have 
excepted a few in Europe, it will bear a compari- 
son with all others." 

" And you may, especially, except the north- 
oast comer of the south-west end of the north- 
west wing of Versailles," was the reply of one of 
the number, who has prided himself much on 
what he calls his * caustic humor.' " 

" There appears to be the remains of an old 
fortification, on the highth on our right. Is that 
one of the ancient defences against the savages?" 

" That is the remains of a revolutionary fort, 
and this ground which above that opening, is 
called Westchester county, was the scene of a 
part of that struggle," replied Mr. Van Court- 
land. 

Sir George, who looked upon the English 
government, as having always been just what it 
18 now, thought of the American revolution as 
most other Englishmen do, as a mere revolt, in- 
cited by ambitious men to wrest the power of 
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government from its legitimate hands, and the 
result of that struggle, as it ever does to such, 
brought some unpleasant reflections to his mind, 
and for the present, he said, no more about it. 
But turning to the left as the boat now swept to- 
wards the opposite side of the river in her course, 
to keep in the current of the tide, his moodiness 
forsook him when they ranged under the cliflfe of 
the palisadoes. 

As the boat flew swiftly along the shore, at 
every instant changing the face of their pillared 
front, Sir George remarked, " never say again. 
Sir James, that there is nothing in America unique 
in Nature ; for such a wall, such a fortress as 
this, of such highth, extent, and uniformity, I 
have never seen before. Is this place remarkable 
for any thing else particularly?" 

" For nothing except the singular conformation, 
^ and being the abrupt termination at this point 
of the irregular ridges, which stretching south 
and west, rise into the Allegheny Mountains, of 
which the high lands above, form part of another 
chain." 

The delight of the company was divided be- 
tween admiration of the towering clifis on one 
side, and the fresh and beautiful landscape on 
the other, thickly dotted with neat, comfortable 
and freshly painted dwellings, which gave al- 
most all of them the appearance of being quitenew. 
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But Mr. John Effingham, A. M., could see and re- 
mark upon nothing else but Grecian Temples, an^ 
Grace Van Courtland, by way of putting a check 
upon his vulgar tirades, intimated that if those 
who were strangers would suspend their judg- 
ment on taste, they would in a day or two, 
have an opportunity of seeing what was Mr. John 
Effingham's, in the composite, for " I imderstand," 
said she, " that he has been improving on the 
original labours of that notorious Palladio, Master 
Hiram Doolittle, of Pioneer memory. 

As the party all smiled, this led Mr. Van Court- 
land to say, on the subject of architecture again, 
that, " the taste in this country was yet undevel- 
oped," that, " wanting models, the spirit of imi- 
tation was apt to run to extremes, and as a matter 
of course, fitness and comfort were some times 
lost sight of in the effort to excel in other re- 
spects," that, "agreat deal had been accomplished," 
and a few years more would bring us to a better 
r^ulated style. 

Sir Greorge expressed surprise at seeing so 
little of the Dutch character remaining, and Mr. 
Van Courtland replied, " had the English con- 
quered an old country, when they took posses- 
sion of New York, where the population was fix- 
ed, and the improvements and structures of a 
durable kind, we should now probably see more 
of them remaining ; but from tilie necessity of the 
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case in a new country, the Dutch improvements 
were of a temporary character, and on the intro- 
duction of a new population, they were soon 
swept away to make room for those of a more 
convenient and durable kind. And for the same 
reason, changes continue to be rapidly going on." 

" Yes," said Sir James, " I have always said 
that the Americans were fond of nothing but 
change, and whoever is absent from the country 
five years, may expect to find nothing where he 
left it. An American respects nothing that was 
his fathers." 

" Five years !" said John Effingham. " You 
name an age ! Eighteen months is an American 
' always,' and time enough to root out every thing 
old : a dozen years back, is in this country, the age 
of antiquity/' 

" And is this love of change really a part of the 
American character ?" asked Sir George. 

Mr. Van Courtland, notwithstanding his usual- 
ly mild manner, and thoughtful way of speaking, 
sometimes indulged in a little irony towards the 
Eifilnghams, when the latter vented their spleen 
in ridiculing every thing American, and he re- 
plied, " I am afraid we must confess the truth. Sir 
Gteorge, that this is really an Americanism^ c 
which I fear it will take a century to cure them. 
Within my own memory, they have ruined fifty 
good Dutch farms on Manhattan Island ; shut up 
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the cow-paths, that always lead the nearest way ; 
and built up streets of splendid houses at right 
angles, purely to indulge this passion. "Within 
a century and a half, they have changed this 
whole country from a wilderness as it came from 
the hand of Nature, to a country of civilization 
and refinement ; and I fear the veneration of 
these gentlemen for ancient things is still doom* 
ed to suffer persecution." 

The rebuke was too manifest and too severe 
not to have some effect on those for whom it 
was designed. The boat was now in the middle 
of a broad bay, and Sir George asked if the Hud- 
son emptied into this bay, for he had imagined 
all the while that he was sailing on an arm of the 
sea ; the Thames forming in his mind the stand- 
ard of judgment for the comparative size of rivers. 

" We have been on the Hudson since we left 
the city. This expanse of it was dignified by Sir 
Henry. Hudson with the name of sea, but we now 
call it Tappan Bay." 

" It appears to be entirely inclosed," said Sir 
Greorge, I see no opening through which such 
a river as this can flow." 

" That is one of the surprises that form a great 
beauty in the river," said Grace. " You shall not 
be mideceived until you con solve the difficulty 
yourself." 

" The view of that headland is almost Italian," 
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said Eve, as they approached one of the bluffs 
that commence the Highlands. 

" One may see a much softer outline on tlie 
shores of the Mediterranean, though." 

" The passage of the Highlands, I am told, is 
very fine." 

" Pretty ; but it can hardly be said to be grand 
scenery." 

" Really," said Sir George, " it seems to me that 
if we keep on, we must run directly on to the 
rocky shore. I see no escape but to turn about 
again; there is, indeed, a slight ravine appear- 
ance, but it is hardly possible that such a river as 
this can pass between these precipitous hills : they 
app€iar to be scarcely separated, unless we closely 
examine the perspective." 

The river, or apparent bay, in which they float- 
ed now narrowed to scarcely more than a quarter 
of a mile in width, and appeared surrounded 
by high hills ; the boat was pushing directly for 
them, and Eve Eflingham at length concluded, 
" If it really passes through these mountains, I 
must yield to the surprise, whatever are its beau- 
ties." 

They now ran close under the first bluff, and, 
shooting past it, the passage opened to the left, 
when turning almost at right angles, they entered 
the Highlands, between mountains that abruptly 
rise to some thousand feet in highth. 

Vol. n. 3 
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On entering the Highlands on board a steam- 
boat, an immediate change is observable in all cm 
board. The newspapers are dropped, politicians 
suspend their arguments, the laugh ceases, con- 
versation is hushed to a lower and deeper tone, 
and gathering around the sides of the boat, all 
eyes are directed upwards. At this moment the 
interest of the scene was heightened by an eagle, 
the national emblem of America, that leaving the 
highth and circling the air, mounted upward, fiur 
above the loftiest summit. 

Nature was just clothed in her freshest and 
richest robe of green, for vegetation even here 
springs out from the crevices of the rocks, and in 
summer claims her empire, covering these crag- 
ged cliffs with her soft and variegated beauty. 
All on board were deUghted; Eve Effingham 
drew closer to the arm of her father. Grace Van 
Ck)urtland spoke her thoughts with a yet milder 
and sweeter accent, but Sir George said that the 
scene was soul-inspiring. The remark was made 
in truthfulness, but Sir George had begun to be 
soul-inspired in a way that admits of a little lati- 
tude of enthusiasm ; and his tastes were quite ev- 
ident to all, as he pointed out to Grace the nu- 
merous and particular beauties that presented 
themselves, as they swept along the base of the 
Highlands. Such inspirations are by no means 
uncommon in less exciting situations, and they 
reveal themselves in those little attritions that 
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discover whence the inspiration comes. Sir 
Gteorge was certainly not insensible to the exist- 
ence of other influences than romantic scenery* 
though it is highly probable they had 3ret taken 
no definite shape in his own mind. We must 
therefore content ourselves for the present, with 
ascribing his enthusiasm to the love of nature, 
and the scenes around him, being well persuaded 
that to attempt to pry deeper into his thoughts, 
at present, would be considered an encroachment 
of privilege. 

The party stopped at West Point for the night, 
and here all were in ecstacies of delight. It may 
be remarked as an evidence of the beauty of this 
spot, and the passe^e of the Highlands, that those 
who have njade it for the hundredth time, are as 
much interested as at the first 

Sir George inquired about the localities, and 
learned that this too was ground consecrated to 
the deep interest of revolutionary scenes. The 
old Fort on the highth, the little monument to 
Kosciuseo, the treachery of Arnold, the memory 
of Andre, and of Washington, who had his head 
quarters a few miles above, all conspired to carry 
the recollection back to those deeply interesting 
times. 

Sir George had never before learned, that the 
banks of the Hudson were so much associated 
with historical interest, and he wondered thdt no 
proud monuments commemorated those times. 
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" That is an Americanism," said Sir James ; 
"their gfratitude is like the shadow of cominff 
events ; it reaches forward, but never goes back- 
ward." 

" The monument is erected in the hearts of the 
people," said Mr. Van Courtland, " and while his- 
tory lasts, the memory of the men oi those times 
will never cease to be revered." 

The conversation naturally ran upon the af- 
fairs of the revolution. Mr. Van Courtland ad- 
vanced the ai^iment, and sustained it by facts, 
that the people of England were indebted to the 
American Revolution for much of their present 
liberty, and the liberality of their government. 
A reference to circumstances and dates sliowed, 
that the progress of civil freedom in Europe, re- 
ceived a new impulse from that event, which the 
people of this day are improving. Sir George 
admitted the argument with reluctance, and en- 
deavored to ascribe to its influence the terrible 
scenes of the French Revolution ; but he could 
not deny the fact that the principles of civil lib- 
erty had become better understood since its oc- 
currence, and that the English people themselves 
were foremost in practising upon that experience. 

" But why," asked Sir George, " the establish- 
ment of this Military School, since your govern- 
ment maintains so little of an army ? It appears 
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to be on a scale entirely above the wants of the 
government." 

The " father of his country," replied Mr. Van 
Courtland, among other legacies, left us his ad- 
vice " to prepare for war in time of peace." We 
have two thousand miles of sea-coast to protect, 
and six thousand miles of inland border to de- 
fend. It would require more than the whole re- 
sources of the country, to do it by a standing ar- 
my always on foot. We therefore trust to the 
patriotism and prompt assembling of our citizens, 
in any emergency. There is no danger of their 
abandoning the government, because it is one of 
their own choice. But it is thought good policy 
to have numbers of men in the community well 
versed in military tactics, and practical engineer- 
ing; hence, the establishment of this school, with 
special reference to instruction in those sciences. 
Young men are not necessarily attached to the 
army when they leave here ; the graduates of the 
school maybe found in every part of the country, 
aigaged in various occupations in civil life, rea- 
dy and waiting their country's call, when she 
may need their services : their education is prac- 
tical, and they are qualified to meet the hour 
when it comes. 

The party then passed through the grounds, 

the buildings, the library, <fcc., and through the 

politeness of one of the professors, Sir George was 

3* 
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made acquainted with the whole arrangements of 
the establishment. It was but little different 
from others which he had seen, and nothing better 
than some others of them in its arrangements. But 
what struck Sir George, as its peculiar American 
character was, that the school was accessible to 
all classes, without regard to political influence, 
or condition in life ; and that a poor boy who can 
contrive to get his education here, may step from 
his degree into a commission in the army, though 
his father were a street vagrant. The party were 
a little amused at the supposition advanced by 
him, that a young man might thus make his for- 
tune by selling his commission. 

" In that," said Mr. Van Cortland, " our friend 
Sir James will admit that we have not endeavor- 
ed to copy England, and we hope it will be long 
before mere money can raise a man to the honor 
of command in this country. Had such privi- 
lege been allowed, we should probably never 
have had a Washington, a Putnam, a Harrison, 
or a Scott in our army. 

The next day, the party embarked for Albany^ 
and on board the boat, by one of those circum- 
stances which, when travelling, we are often 
thrown into a new acquaintance, our party got 
into conversation with a very plainly dressed 
young man, on board the steam boat, whose re- 
marks showed him to be intelligent, and well ed- 
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ucated. Sir Greorge would have taken him for a 
student, judging by the tone of his remarks ; but 
his broad foot, and thick, heavy palms, though 
incased in a pair of gloves, and the whole out- 
line of his muscle, in whatever position or at- 
titude he placed himself, showed that he had 
been accustomed to labor. Conversation soon 
discovered to our party what was his business, 
and where he was going ; and with permission, 
we will give a little history of this young man, 
instead of detailing the conversation. 

He was the son of a poor farmer, in New Eng- 
land, and his father was no more than able to 
support his family, Avith the assistance of the la- 
bor of them all. But the poorest farmer there, 
has a pride of liberally educating oile, at least, of 
his sons. The education of such an one is no 
less complete than a gentleman's son, but it is a 
very different aflair in its progress, from that of 
the young man whose father supports him at col- 
lege, and indulges him in pocket money, to his 
hurt. His sisters generally spin and knit his 
shirts and stockings, and send them to him, and 
for outer dress he is generally obliged to be con- 
tent with " the little coat his mother made him," 
until his form is expanded, so that he can hardly 
croud himself into it. On this account, he is 
generally the butt of ridicule, at college, though 
he contrives to make some warm friends, among 
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the nobler minded youth. To add to these diffi- 
culties, he must labor at home at least half the 
time, and study at night to make up deficiencies : 
all difficulties are at length overcome, and he ob- 
tains his degree. It will be seen that the young 
man in question was of the school of Mr. Bragg, 
the lawyer, but his plans of life were different. 
He had obtained his diploma of an A. M. and M. 
D., but he had not money enough left to buy a 
lancet, much less, a library, for a Physician ; so, to 
remedy the evil, he married a young wife, and 
joined a party, who had purchased an extensive 
tiact of land, and were emigrating to Illinois, to 
locate themselves about thirty miles from any 
other habitation, and distant nine hundred, in the 
interior of the continent, from their late home. 

" What," asked Sir George, " can be the benefit 
to him, of all his efforts to get an education, 
when he has thus buried himself?" 

" You would learn, if you should meet him 
seven years hence," was the reply of Mr. Van 
Courtland. "This party will first occupy the 
ground where they are going ; as soon as they 
have begun a settlement, emigrants will flow in 
from all quarters, parties of English, Swiss and 
Germans ; their lands will be gr.iatly increased in 
value by these accessions, and they will find a 
ready sale for their produce, to supply the wants 
of new comers, until they, in turn, can produce 
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a crop. This young man will support himself for 
a time by farming, and as things go, seven years 
will show him the principal physician in a thriv^ 
ing and populous county. The Americans in- 
variably, occupy the ground first, and as inva- 
riably reap the advantage of it. A boy who, in 
my father's house, was wont to black my shoes, 
has, by a similar course, since been Mayor of a 
populous western city. The Western States are 
a constant resource for the enterprise of those 
whose prospects are slender in the older states. 
These are the things, which, Sir James denom- 
inates, love of change, and they are as purely 
* Americanisms' as any thing else you have seen." 
As the steam boat flew along the face of the 
water, a black moving mass was seen coming 
towards them. As they approached, in opposite 
directions, they neared each other rapidly, and 
Sir George's wonder was scarcely allayed, when 
he perceived that it was a flotilla of boats of a 
great size; a steamboat in the centre had two of 
those large craft called tow-boats lashed to each 
side of her, and six or seven can£il boats floating 
astern ; the whole deeply laden with the produce 
of the country, principally flour, butter, pot and 
pearl ashes, wool, (fcc, and comprising together 
more than two thousand tons of merchandize, 
transported by the power of a single steam boat 
the distance of one hundred and sixty miles, fix)m 
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Albany to New York, in twenty four hours. 
Several of these flotillas are seen daily, in every 
passage up or down the Hudson. These, how- 
ever, formed but a small part of the bulk of com- 
merce on the river. The number of sloops con- 
stantly plying between New York and every town 
and village on the margin of the river was such, that, 
from ten to twenty of them were often in sight at 
the same time ; some of them carrying one hun- 
dred and fifty tons. Sir George had scarcely seen 
a river, that would float such a mass for half the 
like distance from a seaport into the interior; 
much less had he seen the white sails of com- 
merce stretching out in such boundless conti- 
nuity, and threading their way among the very 
bases of the moimtains, which lift their cragged 
heads thousands of feet in almost perpendicular 
altitude above them. 

" The sources of the Hudson must be rich and 
productive," said he, "to furnish all this vast 
quantity of produce for market." 

"Yes," replied Mr. Van Courtlandt; "but 
some of the produce which you see on board 
these boats came from a thousand miles in the 
interior beyond Albany." 

" Impossible," said Sir George ; " It would cost 
more than its whole value to transport it half the 
distance." 
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" What is impossible in Europe, is quite pos- 
sible here. A citizen of Michigan transports his 
wheat by land, fifty or an hundred nules, to a 
place of embarkation ; it then passes the lake 
Michigan into Huron, 260 miles, crosses Huron 
to Erie, through the lake and river St. Clair, and 
river Detroit, upwards of 250 miles more — 
through lake Erie to Buffalo, near 200 miles ; 
from Buffalo through the Erie canal to Albany, 
350 miles ; and from Albany to New York, 160 
miles. Through all this route of twelve hun- 
dred miles, linesof communication are established, 
with agents and depots at every point, so that a 
packageof merchandize, marked and put on board 
of a steam boat for any place on the whole route, 
reaches its destination as surely and regularly, as 
a letter mailed in Liverpool for London." 

'• Well," said Sir George, " I admit all these 
are ' Americanisms,' but pray save my astonish- 
ment from any further stretch to-day. I shall 
begin to think I have come from a little coimtry, 
as indeed it is, except in physical and intellectual 
power." 

They arrived at Albany in the afternoon, pass- 
ing Newburgh Heights and all the intermediate 
places, by daylight, and Sir George declared, 
without contradiction from either of the Effing- 
hams, that no ri^er in the world presented more 
interest or greater beauties, in so short a distance, 
than the Hudson. 
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" And most particularly," said John Effingham, 
A. M., "in the number of whited sepulchres on its 
banks." 

At Albany, nothing of interest presented itself 
except the novelty of its being a state capital. The 
Baronet found it difficult for a time to comprehend 
how an independent legislative and executive go- 
vernment could exist in each State, to make and 
execute laws, and another at Washington, with- 
out clashing. " In England, all laws," he said, 
" came from the King and Parliament, and there 
was no interfering." The public Arsenals of the 
State and general Government, had also attracted 
his notice. " Were the States permitted to arm 
themselves in their separate behalf? It would 
create jealousy of power — ^they might crush the 
general government. In England, it would be 
considered a rebellion, should a county arm them- 
selves separate from the government, even if it 
were to repel a foe !" But an explanation of 
these things showed him, that if the thing was 
peculiar to this country, it was perfectly safe and 
harmonized well. 

After a day's rest, our travellers proceeded to 
Schenectady, and there embarked on board a 
canal boat, to ascend the beautiful valley of the 
Mohawk ; the steam winged horse on the rail road 
not having commenced his ffights at that time. 
The scenery was very beautiful, although essen- 
tially different from that on the North river. 
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The name of the Mohauk, is associated in the 
mind of every American, with something lofty, 
yet deep, dark and savage. One can hardly be- 
lieve as he passes along its rich and fertile banks, 
through neat towns and flourishing villages, that 
within the last century this was the residence of 
that powerful tribe of Indians, which gave name 
to the river, and this the scene of those savage 
wars, of which history is replete with melancholy 
interest, especially that fatal night in which the 
whole city of Schenectady fell a sacrifice to their 
ruthless barbarity. 

At a point where the necessary route to Tem- 
pleton diverged from the line of the canal, car- 
riages were in readiness to receive the travellers, 
and leaving the canal, they commenced the as- 
cent of tlie hills by a country road that could 
scarcely be surpassed by a French wheel track of 
the same sort. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Prithee go on — ^I listen. 



The towns in the interior of New York, con- 
sidering their wealth and population, and the 
great convenience to all, of such a thing, have 
not done themselves honor, in the construction 
of good roads, and keeping them properly in 
repair. The best roads in this country are found 
in Massachusetts, where the soil is less congenial 
and fit in this respect than here, and this differ- 
ence is supposed to have arisen jQrom the better 
municipal regulations of the towns. The re- 
peated complaints, and censures heaped by the 
Effinghams upon the heads of the citizens, for 
what can only be considered a neglect of duty, 
or the result of penuriousness must in this re- 
spect, be set down to their credit, as an act of 
justice, however inuntentional such an act may 
have been on their parts. 

The scenery of the interior of America, among 
the hills, is pleasing and romantic, and differs 
just enough from similar scenery in Europe to 
waken curiosity in travellers. The fields of In 
dian com, which is never grown in England, fo 
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the want of sufficient summer to ripen it, give a 
new and pleasing variety to the landscape. There 
is nothing seen of the beautiful vineyards of 
France, but the fine orchards of excellent fruit 
which are no where else excelled, in a measure 
supply their place, while the undulating sur- 
face ; with patches of forest and cultivated fields, 
the winding road, rich grazing pastures, and the 
country dotted over with the dwellings of inde- 
pendent farmers, afibrd a prospect pleasing enough 
to gratify any but a very fastidious taste. 

As they paiteed along the road, and were with- 
in an hour's drive of Templeton, the carriages 
were met by a person on horseback, who, Tecog- 
nizing Mr. Van Courtland and his family, they 
both stopped and exchanged a greeting. As they 
passed on again, Mr. Van Courtland remarked, 
that this was a plain farmer to whom they would 
be a neighbor for the summer. 

" A farmer, was he ?" asked Sir George. " I 
took him to be a gentleman." 

The party in the carriage consisted of Mr. Van 
Courtland, his lady, Grace, and a young son, 
with Sir George. The remainder of Mr. Van- 
Courtland's family, being all of age, had left the 
paternal mansion, and settled in life by them- 
selves. All present smiled at the perfect simplici- 
ty with which Sir George spoke of the farmer, 
and the conversation turned upon farmers and 
fiurming. 
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" We have so far corrapted English here, as to 
make the name gentleman, mean either a farmer 
who works his own farm, a mechanic, or any 
other man of good character, education, and de- 
portment." 

" True ; and a very proper definition of the 
term, too ; but that man had quite the air of a 
gentleman. I should have taken him to be the 
proprietor, rather than the farmer." 

" In England, Sir George, the great body of 
your farmers are merely tillers of the soil which 
they rent from the proprietor, an* they are dis- 
tinguished from such as you would call gentle- 
men, in manners, habits, dress, and education, as 
an inferior class by themselves. Here the case is 
entirely different, every farmer is the proprietor 
of his farm; he pays no rent for the support of 
his superior in luxury ; he has no superior, and 
if successful, he may claim the association, and 
indulge in the tastes, of a gentleman. His em- 
ployment is of the most honorable kind, and 
there is nothing whatever in the way of his 
reaching the highest condition attainable in soci- 
ety. In this respect the condition of our common 
farmers is infinitely superior to that of the same 
class in England. It is the illustration of the 
" free and equal" principles, which are carried out 
by bringing up the standard of intelligence, and 
not in lowering that of respectability." 
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The first carriage, in which the Effinghams 
rode, now stopped, and the gentlemen alighted. 
As the second carriage drove up, John Effinghanii 
A. M., insisted, with his usual disregard for the 
wishes of others, that every one of the party must 
put foot to the ground there, and follow hinu 
As it was at once understood that a surprise was 
designed for Eve and Sir Gteorge, the rest of the 
party fell in with the movement. When all had 
alighted, they sent the carriages forward, and the 
party divei^ed from the road into a path that 
seemed to have been formed by pedestrians only, 
and which led through a wood of beautifiU 
growth. Grace rejected all aid of an arm to ai^ 
sist her, she was now in a well known haunt of 
her childhood, and, bounding like a fawn, she 
was soon out of sight in the winding path and 
tall underwood. As the path narrowed, the pavii 
ty were obliged to walk on in sin^e file. Wok 
Van Courtland preceded- her husband, and Eve 
Effingham betrayed several times that peculiarly 
feminine beauty, and evidence of delicate culture, 
of screaming whenever she saw a toad or even a 
grasshopper, and then, again, she was thrown 
into extacies of delight at the sight of a butterfly. 
Sir James, who was always of a thoughtful 
turn of mind, reasoned with her on the philoso- 
phy of maintaining composure. 

The party presently arrrived at a cleared spot on 
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the brow of a precipitous hill, along whose sides 
the lofty pines of that part of the country reared 
their heads almost parallel to the descent of the 
hill, mingling their tops and forming to the eye, 
as it bent down the vast highth, a carpet of beauti- 
ful and perpetual verdure fringing the lake^ which 
lay at the base in calm and silent beauty for sev- 
eral leagues around. To the south stretched 
away a beautiful valley, and on the margin of the 
lake lay the village of Templeton; the whole 
inclosed by hills, distant or near, which were 
crowned with verdant wood; the tout ensemble 
forming a scene, which, the oftener looked upon 
the more it will be loved. Here was Grace Van 
Courtland seated on a clump of an ancient tree, 
wrapped in delight at the renewal <:^ those scenes 
which had charmed her earlier childhood. The 
surprise was a happy one, and half an hour was 
allowed to pass in pure admiration of the scene. 
At length, the attention of Grace was directed to 
^Aiat she called the "Wigwam. It was the ancient 
residence of the Effinghams, which had been "re- 
vivified" and " transmc^fied^" under the direc- 
tions of Mr. John Effingham, A. M., from a plain, 
comfortable house into one of the composite, in 
which a thought of uncertainty always struck 
the beholder, whether the improvements were de^ 
signedas an indulgence of taste, or a protection 
against assault and beleaguermsnt 
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There were, perhaps, twenty other houses in 
the village, that denoted ease in the condition of 
their occupants, and bespoke habits of living that 
were above the necessity of labor, or application 
to business. We speak of necessity in distinc- 
tion from choice ; for when, in this country, a 
man gets above the choice of any honorable oc- 
cupation, he ceases to be considered a good mem- 
ber of society. Lawns and carriage sweeps were 
seen in front of several, with other appliances of 
taste and luxury. Four or five little towers or 
steeples, always characteristic of American villa- 
ges, and denoting so many places of public wor- 
ship, lifted their modest, although not always 
tasteful heads above the rest. Some light car- 
riages, horsemen, and foot passengers traversing 
the streets, gave a lively appearance to the whole 
scene, while the school play-ground, another 
American village feature, told of the joyousness 
of young hearts, and witnessed the prowess oi^ 
perhaps, some future patriots and statesmen. 

" What a lovely spot," exclaimed the Baronet, 
" the lakes of Cumberland, will scarcely compare 
with this; indeed, I have seldom looked on a 
more beautiful scene." 

He was rewarded with a smile from Grace, for 
this compliment, for she loved, with all her 
heart, these scenes of her childhood, and she was 
pleased to have them admired by others. 
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But Sir James replied, " Yes, this is a lovely 
spot, but this glorious scene is marred by envy, 
rapacity, uncharitableness and every evil passion 
of man. It were better, as it was so lately, when 
it lay in the solitude and peace of the wilderness, 
the resort of birds and beasts, than to be inhabited 
by a set of people, like those who now prey upon 
each other, worse than the most ferocious of its 
animals ever did in its native wildness.** 

" You make me wish already, to quit this spot 
forever," said Eve. 

" Mr. Van Courtland has given me to under- 
stand, that quite the opposite is the case ; that the 
state of society here, is not only peaceable, but 
polite and refined," said Sir George. 

" There is not a country village in America, 
where one's reputation, or his money, may be 
safely called his own," was the reply. 

The party now moved forward, to descend 
from the " vision" into the village, and to mingle 
again in the scenes of by-gone days ; but with 
feelings in the breast of each, as different as we 
have thus far seen their characters to be. As they 
reached the bottom of the hill, and approached the 
lawn in front of the ** wigwam," that edifice again 
became the subject of discussion. The house is 
really remarkable for nothing except the medley 
of tastes displayed in its construction and repairs, 
having little fitness for the climate, and hav- 
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ing been the subject of description in three differ- 
ent works of Sir James, occupying about one- 
fourth of the work, each time ; from which we in- 
fer, that next to his own personal egotism, it was 
the subject uppermost in his thoughts. We shall 
not follow these descriptions, except, wherein 
they have been used to degrade the condition of 
the arts, in this country. 

The party had left the canal boat at an early 
hour, and without breakfast. It was now quite 
late, and directions having been previously given 
at the wigwam to provide for their arrival, Mr. 
Van Courtland and his family previously to pass- 
ing on half a mile further to his own house went 
into the wigwam, and with appetites excited by 
the morning ride, they all presently sat down and 
enjoyed a very cheerful, well provided and well 
served breakfast. A half hour was then spent in 
examining the interior of this notable edifice, in 
which John Effingham, A.M., was obliged to meet 
the occasional sallies of Grace Van Courtland on 
his taste for the composite and sometimes of Eve 
Effingham also, who had enough of a woman's 
better taste, to discover some awkward conceptions 
in the way of convenience, but instead of answer- 
ing all their criticisms, he was at length driven to 
looking out of the window, and whistling away 
his discontent by himself. 

" Why have you consigned to the garret that 
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ancient portrait of my grand mother, which I re- 
collect as hanging in this room, cousin Jack ?" 
asked Eve. 

" I consigned it to the fire, said John Efling- 
ham, A. M., along with several others. An 
American painting is never worth preserving, and 
especially one fifty years old." 

" Sacrilege," said Eve, who in the first gush of 
a woman's feelings, thought as she spoke, but 
soon reconciled herself to the loss on reflecting 
that that picture by its execution and quaint old 
costume, would tell a history of origin, which had 
yet been carefully kept a secret from Sir George. 

" If not worthy to be preserved as a work of 
art, it might have been as an object of affection,^ 
thought Grace to herself. 

If for no better reason, thought Sir George, 
it might have been kept as a curiosity, while Mr. 
Van Courtland silently reflected, that the respect 
and veneration of Mr. Eflingham, for antiquity, 
and the memory of his fathers, was all profession 
and no principle, and the love of change was quite 
as much manifested by him in the altered appear- 
ance of every thing around him, as he had charged 
upon the Americans as a national feeling. 

I have been agreeably disappointed, said Sir 
George, in th^ state of the fine arts in this coun- 
try, particularly in engraving, in which I do not 
see that in design or execution, you are behind 
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the best, except in those few elaborate works 
which have been produced at great cost. 

" Painting as an art^^^ said Mr. Van Courtland, 
" is certainly in its infancy here, but as a taste, 
it is by no means new or deficient. The greater 
patronage to be found in Europe, leads artists to 
go there, but until the name of Benjamin West is 
forgotten, this country should not be condemned ^ 
in Europe, as wanting in taste. It is to the more 
necessary arts, however, to which attention is at 
present here directed, and this seems to be the 
natural result of the condition of things." 

"And these " necessary arts" are at a pretty low 
ebb," said Sir James, " if we may judge from the 
necessity of importing every thing we consume, 
that is at all the production of art." 

You have been a good while absent from the 
coimtry. Sir James, and the very changefulness 
of which you complain in our character, has done 
much in your absence to remedy that difficulty. 
Manufactures and the arts were bom in this 
country, on the very day of the declaration of 
our independence. They had to be nursed in 
their infancy, but they have passed their child- 
hood, and are now in their youth, strong and 
healthy," was the strait forward, and sensible re- 
ply of Mr. Van Courtland. 

" A very clever figure of speech, Mr. Van 
Courtland, but it is easier to make the claim, and 
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to refer the cause to your independence, than to 
establish the fact." 

On the contrary, Sir James, it is the reference 
which does establish the fact. Your remark re- 
specting our dependence, ceased to be true on 
that very day. Before that time, we were com- 
pelled, as a matter of policy, by Great Britain, to 
draw all our supplies from the mother country, 
in order to encourage and sustain her manufac- 
tures. All the colonial regulations will show 
this to have been the fact. It is still the fact in 
a great measure, with regard to the colonies, 
with Canada and Nova Scotia. At that time we 
were totally dependant for every thing we used. 
Now, more than three fourths of their number 
are entirely excluded from importation, by being 
produced so much better here, while all the rest 
are rapidly being superceded by American." 

"The evidence is all against you Mr. Van 
Courtland," said Sir George, who felt a pride 
and interest in sustaining the superiority of his 
own country ; " else how is it that such numbers 
of ships are daily arriving freighted with the 
fabrics of English manufactories." 

" That only shows you the extent and trade of 
this country ; but to get at the fact you must 
come more to particulars. I have a stronger evi- 
dence than that in my pocket," and he handed 
Sir George to read at his leisure, the official re- 
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port df the manufactures of the state of Massa- 
chusetts, from which it appears that the produce 
of that single state is greater, by several millions 
of dollars than the importation of the whole 
coimtry." 

" Is that a part of the composite order ?" asked 
Grace, pointing to a deficiency in the bordering 
of the paper over the window, and addressing 
herself to Mr. John Eflingham, A. M. 

" No," replied the last, " that is an illustration 
of what has just been said by Sir James. Paper 
hangings are made in France, and no more of 
the border could be got in this country." 

" But as an architect, cousin Jack, one would 
have thought, that yon would have known at 
least, as much as a woman, who alwayTS under- 
stands what is a pattern. Are you you sure that 
that is French paper cousin Jack ?" 

" As sure as I am that you are not a French 
woman." 

" While idling away a little time lately in the 
queer state of Connecticut, curious to see how 
such things are made, I went into a paper making 
establishment, and I admired the pattern so much, 
that I bought a roll of the same for my chamber 
• fresh from the printing. You caimot distinguish 
them." 

" A sheer imitation Grace, that may be had in 
any of the shops for half price, but this is French. 

5 
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The pattern is altogether French — ^Americai» 
imitate but fliey never design." 

"My dear uncle," said Grace, "you must 
help me on a little against cousin Jack, his want 
of patriotism has spoiled his gallantry too." 

"I think you need not dispute your cousin, 
my dear, his paper is undoubtedly French, for 
our paper and muslin printers, to please the taste 
of fastidious persons, often send their patterns to 
France to be first printed, and then produce the 
fac simile here ; and those who get the real French 
pay double for the same article, as the price of in^ 
dulging their tastes. 

" You," said Sir James, addressing the Baro- 
net, "appear to have yielded almost every point, 
but you will not yield this I fancy, that whatever 
the Americans have done in the way of taking 
care of themselves, England still does all the 
thinking for thetn?^ 

" I came here with that belief, and I should be 
disposed to maintain it still had not a good many 
thoughts been put into my head which I never 
should have learned as an Englishman at home." 

The party now separated. Mr. Van Courtland 
and his family repaired to his own house, and all 
sought a little rest from the fatigue of travelling. 

Sir George was for a time at a loss to account 
for the little pleasure he now felt in the society 
of Sir James and his family. In fact he was not 
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himself aware how far the subdual of his preju- 
dices had changed all his views and opinions, 
and with them his whole character ; so that a 
feeling of fellowship could no longer be said to 
exist between them, and but for the discourteous- 
ness of breaking his engagement to spend the 
summer here with them, he would probably have 
sought an excuse for immediately extending his 
travels into other parts of the country. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

''Come and look at this ! did you ever see the like ?'* 

We have jret scarcely introduced Mrs. Van 
Courdand in propria personae to the reader, and 
the number of characters we have had to deal 
with, must be our excuse for such apparent ne- 
glect, imtil circumstances have rendered it proper 
for our purpose. The name alone will inform 
the reader that the family of Mr. Van Courtland 
was of long standing and great respectability in 
the State of New York. In the choice of a part- 
ner, Mr. Van Courtland had gone a little out of the 
usual course, once so generally, and still in some 
measure, pursued among the ancient Dutch fam- 
ilies, of marrying only among themselves. Mrs. 
Van Courtland was a descendant of one of the 
English families early settled in New England. 
Her earlier ancestors were among those called 
Puritans ; but her own branch of the family, had, 
at a later period, embraced the Episcopal Church. 
By some, this was denominated apostacy, and by 
others, it was thought to be an abandonment of 
heretical dogmas, to return to the true faith ; but 
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with Mrs. Van Courtland, it was merely a choice 
of fornij in which she could worship God agree- 
ably to the dictates of her own conscience, and 
a preference shown to an established liturgy, in- 
stead of those erratic principles sometimes advanc- 
ed by zealous, yet good men, under an excited 
state of feeling. When in New York, to gratify 
her husband's preference, she sometimes went 
with him to the Dutch Reformed Church ; and 
again, he with her, to the Episcopal. By rank 
sectarians, and by those who seek an excuse for 
having no religion at all, this will be considered 
as a compromise of principle, and compounding 
for one's faith, but not so with these ; they went 
to church to worship God, not to proclaim their 
faith. Wherever she was, it was Mrs. Van Court- 
land's custom to go to church on the Sabbath, if 
there was one in the place, of whatever denomi- 
nation it might be ; for she said that the command 
of the Master to his disciples, not to " foi^t the 
assembling of themselves together/' was impera- 
tive, and gave us no liberty to object to the com- 
pany, although we may with propriety choose^ 
wheii there is an opportunity. 

That religious society exhibits as many phases 
in this country, as in any other, cannot be doubt- 
ed ; and that it contains extravagancies which de- 
serve the lash of ridicule, will not be denied. In 

this remark, the reader will uncbrstand that we 

5* 
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mean religious society, and not the christian re- 
ligion itself; and if we should happen to draw 
some portraits that are not very inviting to a truly 
devotional taste, the reader will also imderstand, 
that we point at the persons, and not at their pro- 
fessions. 

We have been particular in these statements, 
because, as religious society in America has been 
attacked on account of the many shades of faith^ 
or opinion, which it exhibits, and these made the 
theme of ridicule and slander, it will fall to the 
lot of Mrs. Van Courtland, in some measure, to 
explain and vindicate it. 

Several days passed with the two families, be- 
fore they felt themselves entirely settled in their 
change ; in the meantime, the neighbors of the 
village, except a few gossips, who are always ea- 
ger for a new theme of scandal, waited a respect- 
ful and convenient time for that purpose, before 
they should call to pay their respects ; and we 
must fill up the interim with a few scenes char- 
acteristic of such circumsta[;ices in a country vil- 
lage. 

In one of the retired streets of Templeton, dwelt 
a widow lady who was called Mrs. Abbot, or as 
"her help," Jenny, designated her, "Miss Abbot," it 
being common in that part of the country, to give 
that title to all female kind, whether she may be 
of the age of seventeen or seventy j and whether 
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she may have spent a life of single blessedness, or 
been the wife of six husbands. She stood in the 
uneasy and equivocal position of being just on the 
verge of the " good society" of the village ; but as 
she was ambitious of the best, she sought to make 
up her other deficiencies by professing to be more 
devout than her neighbors, which she sometimes 
made the cover, or the excuse^ for her want of 
knowledge of the forms of the world in polite so- 
ciety. But with all her professions, she could 
not forego her natural love of telling news and of 
prying into the afiairs of her neighbors. 

"Orlando Furioso," said Mrs. Abbot, to her 
eldest son, " do you go over to Mr. Brown's store, 
and listen to what them people are talking about. 
I do really believe, Jenny, there must be some 
news stirring, for my ears have itched every min- 
ute this blessed day ; and here, Orlando Furioso, 
do you ask Mr. Brown if he will send me a sam- 
ple of his best tea ; I do feel as if a good cup of 
tea would revive my spirits, Jenny. And here, 
Orlando — Orlando Furioso, do you ask Mr. 
Brown or his clerk, or any body else you see, if 
they know who that strange gentleman is that 
has come home with the Eflinghams." 

" Well, ma, suppose that I can't find out who 
he is ?" 

" Then go to Mr. Jones' store, and get anoth- 
er sample of tea, and ask him, for I'm dying to 
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know ; though, I suppose, he's only some Eng- 
lish runaway, it may be, pretending to be a lord, 
or perhaps some beau Eve Effingham has picked 
up. Young girls now-a-days haven't much mod- 
esty, especially them that go travelling about the 
world. In ray younger days, I should never 
have thought of such a thing as a young man 
coming and staying in my father's house. I 
should feel dreadfully exercised, if our Alzumy 
Ann was grown up, and to behave so." 

" Now I think of it, Alzumy Ann. Alzumy 
Ann, don't you hear me ?" 

^Marm," 

" Who told you to call me marm, Alzumy Ann 
Abbott? Havn't I taught you more politeness 
than to say marm ? Ma ! and don't you never 
call me any thing else," 

'' Ma." 

" Do you put on your hat, and go over to Mrs. 
Grumby's, and ask her if she will* lend me her 
over-shoes to wear to meeting this evening, for the 
ground is wet, and I have a cold now. I am 
greatly exercised to go to meeting this evenings 
Jenny. I waat dreafuUy to know whether Mrs. 
Tan Courtland will come to our stirring meetings 
this summer, or go more than half the timeto 
hearjhat church formalist No, my dear Alzumy 
you need not ask for the shoes ; you give my 
compliments to Mrs. Grumby, and tell her^ if she's 
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at leisure and at home, I'll run over and take tea 
with her this afternoon. I dare say Mrs. Grum- 
by knows something about it before this time ; 
and then I can get the shoes and go to meeting 
from there, if I can't find out without. I am sure 
I should never have been converted if I hadn't 
attended these stirring meetings, they do exercise 
one so." And Mrs. Abbott rocked in her chair, 
and sang a devout song in the full persuasion of 
her own holy emotion. 

" Roderick Benjamin !" bawled Mrs. Abbott to 
her younger son, " do you go down to Mrs. Ben- 
nett's, and borrow her grid-iron, or flat-iron, or 
something else, for we may want something in 
the course of the day, and stop into the nearest 
tavern, and ask what's the news. I do hope, Jen- 
ny, we shall find out something before long, or I 
shall never be able to stay at home till after- 
noon. I should just like to know if Eve Effing- 
ham is engaged to that Englishman, for he can 
be nothing else. Jenny, don't you think you can 
make an errand in, and find out by the maid ?" 

" I knew you would ^xint to know. Miss Ab- 
bott," sfliid Jenny ; "and as I always mean to be 
fidthful where I am help, I went in this morning 
before you was up, but not a word could I get out 
of those smirking maids that speak nothing but 
French, or something else ; and as for the old 
cook that's always lived in the house, she's terriblo 
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close mouthed : but I suppose the Effinghams 
are too proud to speak to her, except just to tell 
her to do something." 

^^ This is an awfully sinful world, Jenny, and 
pride must have a fell. I have tried to humble 
my pride, and I am sure I am willijig to speak to 
any body, if it is but just to give the news of the 
day. I hope I may never be guilty of sinful 
pride any more. As true as I Uve, Jenny, there 
is Tom Howell going straight down the street to- 
wards Mr. Van Courtland's. Jenny, put on your 
hat, and go right after him, and see if he goes in 
there, and let me know ; quick, Jenny, for I do 
really believe he has gone straight there. I won- 
der if he would think of marrying that young 
thing, Grace Van Courtland ? If I am not old 
in years, I hope I have more discretion and piety 
than I know she has." 

Mrs, Abbot had sent every person except her- 
self out of the house to learn the news, and she 
was looking out of the window anxiously waiting 
the return of some of them, or to see what she 
might. Mr. Bragg, the respectable attorney with 
whom the reader became acquainted in the be- 
ginning of the first volume, had an office within 
view from her house, and while she was thus 
anxiously watching, she saw Sir James Effing- 
ham enter. "There now," said she to herself, 
^ not a single soul in the house to go in and hear* 
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I wonder if Mr. Bragg will take up for. Effingham 
about the Point ; if he does, I hope he may nev- 
er have another client, for I do like to see proud 
people like the Elffinghams humbled. It would 
bring us another refreshing from the Lord, if sin- 
ful^^pride was driven from the viHage.'' 

The news-gatherers presently returned, and 
each brought some report. The stranger was 
Sir George Templemore, an English baronet, 
come to spend the summer months at Templeton. 
Tom Howell had gone strai^t to Mr. Van Court* 
land's, and Sir James, as we have seen, had gone 
to the lawyer's office. Mrs. Abbott could not 
contain herself another minute, but, putting on 
her hat and shawl, sallied out to go through the 
neighbourhood, said circulate her own surmises, 
as actual news. 

The municipal laws in a coimtry village are a 
little latitudinarian in some respects, and quite 
rigid in others, in which the safety and interest of 
people arec oncemed. The first day of their 
arrival at Templeton, the ire of Sir James was 
excited by the boys of the village playing at ball 
in the street in front of his lawn ; they had acci- 
dentally knocked their ball within his inclosure, 
aiid, in the excitement of their play, had injured 
some of his shrubbery. He was an avowed ene- 
my to all such liberties in town or country, and 
an assemblage of boys at play, anywhere but in 
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the ground set apart for that purpose, received his 
reprehension, unless, perchance, the boys all took 
off their hats to him. 

Sir James was now taking a course on his first 
arrival, which should draw upon him the unen- 
viable distinction of being hated and despised by 
all the boys in the village. In his work he has 
depicted the treatment he received from the boys 
of Templeton as a hationality, and a feature of 
education and " society" peculiar to this country, 
but so far as we have been acquainted with the 
character of boys in any country^ they are easily 
influenced by generous feelings, but can never 
be controlled by arbitrary force or governed by 
severity. They are by no means scrupulous in 
the means of defending their ri^ts, or revenging 
abuse ; while it is a part of their existence to an- 
noy and vex those whom they hate or despise. 
Sir James had, on the day of his arrival, peremp- 
torily ordered them away, and never to assemble 
again in or about his, domains to play. The 
boys immediately raised the standard of liberty, 
claimed the street as their own, and set him at 
defiance, and it was to give an inkling of what 
the inhabitants of Templeton might expect here- 
after in the way of " strict legal construction,*' 
that Sir James went to the oflice of Mr. Bragg, to 
see if he could not, by some legal process, put a 
stop to the liberty of the boys. 
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Mr. Bra^ explained to Sir James that theie 
was nothing in the mimicipal regulations of the 
village to prevent the boys from playing in the 
street provided they committed no trespass on 
private grounds, and that the court would not 
take cognisance of the trifling and unintentional 
trespass already committed ; he therefore advised 
Sir James to take no ftirther notice of it. But 
his notions of privilege were ofiended ; he con>- 
plained loudly and bitterly, and threatened to 
unleash his hounds upon them; but the boys 
were not to be frightened, they knew their ad- 
vantage, and it became the best part of their play 
to vex and annoy Sir James. Thus from the 
moment of his return to his native village, he be- 
gan a course of assumption and positiveness only 
to meet a rebuff at every point. He saw, re- 
gretted, and condemned, as a fault in society in 
America, the total absence of all privileged classes, 
which by association, he had come to love while 
abroad, because it pleased and flattered his natu- 
ral vanity, and which he had thought to have 
maintained on his return, as an evidence of his 
superior cultivation and attainments, and as a 
means of commanding the adulation of a gaping 
multitude. Sir George was not long in seeing 
the error of his friend, and for himself,, he resolved 
to escape from so disagreeable a position, not by 
condescending to be vulgar, as some people con- 

6 
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stnie equality, but by being satisfied with him- 
self and to let the vulgar pay him just what defer- 
ence they pleased. 

The third day after his return, Sir James set 
apart the proper hours, as a reception day at the 
Wigwam for his old acquaintances, and he was 
exceedingly angry that no body came, although 
he had taken no measures to inform them that 
such was his desire or intention. He thought 
that in a village like Templeton, people ought to 
be aware of his movements, and to know that 
that was a proper time for them, as he expressed 
it, " to testify their respect and solicit the renewal 
of his acquaintance." Even his tenants paid no 
more attention to him than to any body else ^ 
they went by his door without looking at the 
house, so utterly indifferent were they to his re- 
turn. His tirades on American manners were 
long and severe, and in consequence, his contempt 
of that peculiar sort which feels more than one 
can express. 

" Why, Sir James," said Tom Howell, who the 
reader must know was a bachelor of forty five, as 
he met him in the evening, " you have grown so 
much above yourself that you knock your head 
against other people's ceilings." 

" Tom, I can take a joke from you, but these 
vile Americanisms, I can never endure." 
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" Take a little advice Jim, and not let your self- 
conceit, aping of the manners of other countries, 
and caviling at your own, spoil the little respect- 
ability and talent that you might have. 

The next day, and the following, several of 
the respectable citizens, and their wives, with 
some young persons called, and matters seemed 
mending, until Mrs. Abbot, impelled by curiosity 
and her desire to see or hear something new for 
her to talk about, and emboldened by her desire 
to extend her acquaintance among those who 
were above her in circumstances or education, 
also called. She had spent the three days since 
their arrival, in scattering through the neighbor- 
hood her own surmises, doubts, questions, and 
hints, and all with the coloring of fact ; as she 
knew no mode of pleasing, but that of telling 
news, and talking about other people's affairs, 
with the ready turn of such an one, she gave the 
Effinghams the reverse of the picture which she 
had held up to every body else ; in wTiich the 
affair of the point was conspicuous as one in 
which Sir James stood in danger of being grossly 
wronged. 

It is a foible of selfishness and vanity, that the 
persons infected with them, believe every word 
that is said in their favor, from whatever source 
it comes ; Sir James not only believed every word 
that Mrs. Abbot told him, but he invited her free- 
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dom by his enquiries, and from that day, con- 
tracted a strong and lasting friendship with her. 

Although it has been made the subject of news- 
paper discussion in times past, yet as some of our 
leaders may chance to be ignorant of the fact, we 
will mention, that the affair of the point was a 
question of issue between Sir James and the vil- 
lage corporation as to the right of property in a 
certain point of land on the margin of the lake, 
which had long been used as a public ground, 
the title to which had become obscure or ques- 
tionable, either from defect in the original con- 
veyance, or through the laws, which in this 
state vest otherwise unclaimed Jands in the right 
of possession. 

Sir James, through flie agency of Mrs. Abbot, 
had now new food for his anger, and to the sur- 
prise of every one in the village, the next news- 
paper, contained his advertisement in the harshest 
terms, warning all persons, on pain of trespass, 
not to put foot again on the Point. 

Some of his friends remonstrated with him on 
his course, as calculated to create disturbance 
among the young people of the village, who had 
always been accustomed to resort to it for amuse- 
ment, as public ground. If the property was his, 
it could be easily settled by the courts, and then 
he would have nothing to do, but to inclose and 
occupy it peaceably, instead of thus needlessly 
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drawing upon himself the anger or contempt of 
so many as it would disturb from their customary 
amusements. 

But Sir James inveighed bitterly against all 
such submission ; it was an Americanism — ^tbe 
Americans never stood for principle in any thing, 
but always submitted to policy, and to a majority, 
but he would teach them, that a majority meant 
^ right ;' if he could have spoken his whole senti* 
ments, he would have said too, that right meant 
power. 

The consequence was as anticipated ; the young 
men of the village were offended, and without 
knowing much of the merits of the case, took the 
matter up among themselves, resolved in what- 
ever was practicable to oppose his title, and to re* 
pay his impudence with scorn *,. so that in less 
than a week after his arrival, through the aid of 
Mrs. Abbot, the petulance and arrogance of Sir 
James, bad set the village in commotion. 

Sir George could not but sympathize a little with 
his friend, and as he yet knew but one side of the 
story, be began to think there was truth in the re- 
mark made by Sir James, on the " vision," " that 
the inhabitants of an American village, were re- 
ally a selfish, lawless, and ignorant set of beings,'' 
and that, notwithstanding the great change which 
had taken place, in his own views of society, in 
America, there really was truth in the slanders 
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that had been propagated against them. Those 
usages in England, in favor of privileged classes, 
which have descended from feudal right, were 
impressed on his mind, as altogether proper, be- 
cause, in fact, he had never examined the subject, 
to see how far strict justice and harmony might 
be promoted by their correction. 

*^Surbly,'' said the Baronet, addressing Mr, 
Bragg, who was endeavoring to dissuade Sir 
James from any immoderate course, " Sir James 
has the right to repel trespass from his own do- 
mains." 

"Yes, surely, as you say, he has j but to give 
liim that right, he must first be in legal posses- 
sion himself. He may take possession qf this pro- 
perty, and defend possession, and if he makes his 
title good, he cannot be held accountable for any 
evil that may result from any legal act, necessary 
to defend it from trespass." 

<< But he has the title and that ought to be sufii- 
.cient." 

*^That is the question to be settled. In Eng- 
land, Sir George, the titles to lands have long been 
fixed, and they are not easily alienated. But this 
IS a new country. On the first establishment of 
the government, provision was made for fixing 
tltie, and we have laws in this State, which fix 
the title of otherwise unoccupied and unclaimed 
lands, by right of possession. In this case it may 
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have been surrendered for public use by consent 
of some former proprietor, or it may have been 
lost to Sir James, by neglect to pay taxes, or to 
claim, or occupy it, and thus revert to the corpo- 
ration of the village, by right of possession, which 
has been from the first, and was never before dis- 
puted. The people, however, would never inter- 
pose such a claim against right, and it only needs 
to be examined and proved in any case." 

"But why this inteipositicm of the people, 
then?" 

" It is only the result of the manner of claim- 
ing the property ; and the determination of some 
young men, to resist \^hat tfiey consider an insult, 
without their ever having committed any inten* 
tiohal offenee." 

" Thus you see," said Sir James, " that repub- 
licanism means conraiunity of right, and here, a 
man cannot claim his own, without first asking 
liberty of his neighbors, or getting a majority in 
his favor : how would this sound to a Lord of 
the Manor?" 

^ Why, ratfier strange, if what you say is true ; 
either in principle or practice," said Sir Geoi^. 

" It is true in neither," said Mr. Bra^, " but it 
is true that in England, a Lord of the Manor may 
trespass on the ground of his tenant, and ride 
through the poor man^s fields, in his fox hunt, 
destroying his crops, and the suflferer dare not say 
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a word ; while, if he should chance to entrap a 
wild hare on the grounds, he wpuld suffer trans- 
portation. In this country we have no such priv- 
ilege, and endeavor to manage things better, by 
a division of equal justice, between the poor and 
the rich." 

" In other words," said Sir James, " they would 
take the game that are on my hills, and give them 
to another because he is poor, or not as rich as 
I am ; while they would resist me in appropria- 
ting to myself, that which is already my own." 

" I have understood," said Sir George, " that 
your game laws are loose, but do you acknowl- 
edge no property in the game that is upon one's 
grounds T 

" Yes," answered Mr. Bragg, " if there is a hare, 
or a stag, on your grounds, he is yours, if you can 
find him and catch him ; but we have no laws 
that acknowledge property, in things, the exis- 
tence of which is unknown, and which cannot be 
defined. If Sir James will put a mark on his 
game, the law will acknowledge them as his, but 
we do not see fit to declare, by our laws, that 
what God evidently made for all, belongs to any 
one in particular, unless he can first show a title 
to it." 

It is needless to say that Sir George was per- 
fectly satisfied, that his friend was suffering no 
injury in the matter of the Point, and that the 
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rights of proprietorship are as well protected, and 
ownership as clearly defined here, as in England ; 
he could not help secretly thinking, that by our 
laws, in the matters of which they had been 
speaking, the protection of the weak against the 
strong, (which is, in fact, the true intent of all 
law) was both more just and discriminating than 
at home. For the remainder of his sojourn in 
Templeton, he found by experience, that a man's 
person, property, and character, were as safe from 
molestation in an American village, as in any 
other place in the world, provided he did not hold 
them up as a mark, and then provoke retaliation 
by assault. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Their sentence is passed, and it is a just one/* 



One of the first acts of Mrs. Van Courtland, af- 
ter she found herself once more domesticated at 
Templeton, which, for ten years previous, had 
been her summer residence was, to enquire after, 
and then to go and see, a number of aged persons 
and poor people of the village, who had always 
been sharers of her counsel and encouragement, 
as well as of her bounty. She had remembered 
them, in fact, in New York before she left, and 
Mr. Van Courtland had not been displeased to 
find his baggage encumbered with a trunk of no 
very moderate weight or dimensions, containing 
a great number of little packets, the use or desti- 
nation of which, he might easily guess, but was 
not disposed to question. 

This duty being performed, after two or three 
days, the respectable inhabitants of the village, 
with whom they had been on terms of acquaint- 
ance, all called upon her. As she was a lady of 
leisure, and beyond the necessity of having her 
time occupied with cares, they felt at liberty to 
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call, within proper hours, on any day that suited 
their own convenience. They were received 
without ceremony, but with that bland courtesy 
that is ever the mark of refinement and good 
breeding. Sir George Templemore, who used 
the privilege of his acquaintance to call more than 
once in these few da^jrs, could not but mark the 
contrast in the manner of receiving and treating 
visitors in this house, and at Sif James Effing- 
ham's. 7%ere, was an affected dignity and state- 
liness of manner, with a constant effort to im- 
press visitors with an idea of superiority. They 
were received only with ceremony, while the con- 
versation was in chosen and rounded periods ; 
with an evident aim at elegance of language, 
though it was very often employed in sarcastic 
remarks on the inhabitants of the village. Here, 
every thing was unpretending and unembarrass- 
ed, quiet and without ostentation. No fault was 
found with any body or any thing ; no one was 
reviled or slandered ; the conversation was free, 
flowing, and always elegant from its simplicity 
and truthfulness. It was in fact just what he had 
discovered the highest order of society in Eng- 
land to be. Although before he left England, 
being a young man more fond of his sports than 
of society, he had not thought much on that sub- 
ject ; but his late position and withdrawal from 
one, had strengthened his judgment and quick- 
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ened his perceptions in regard to the other. He 
was now disposed to divide the higher orders of 
society there, into two portions, one of mere fac- 
titious rank, which may be termed the sporting 
society ; and one combining intellect with posi- 
tion : the former of course holding their position 
by a very secondary and equivocal tenure. 

He saw too, that it was this rank merely, on 
which Sir James had fixed his affections, and to 
which he had endeavored to attach himself while 
in England ; which, being unfitted to his position 
here, was now disgusting his countrymen and 
rendering himself unhappy. It was in that same 
society too, where he had spent his own boyish 
days, alike thoughtless and regardless of any 
thing but present enjoyment ; but now, a deeper 
and purer fountain of rational enjoyment was 
opened to his view : his attention was attracted 
to it by a nearer contemplation of truth and false- 
hood, and a closer observation of cause and effect 
in the construction and ordering of society. 

The social qualities of man are valuable only 
for mental cultivation, and the elevation of his 
being is every where found to be in exact pro- 
portion to his success in this. True refinement 
is the natural friend of virtue ; when this is lack- 
ing, refinement in manners, like hypocrisy in re- 
ligion, is but a cloak for deformity — an acknowl- 
edgment of the superiority of that which we lack 
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— an involuntaiy worship of that we hate ; and 
the truth of both these propositions now present- 
ed themselves very strongly to the mind of Sir 
George by force of contrast. 

After a short lapse of time, and an exchange of 
courtesy, the neighbors of the village whose so- 
cial qualities made them agreeable companions, 
and who were on terms of visiting acquaintance, 
were all invited to spend an evening at Mrs. Van 
Courtland's. 

These little parties, which, however, sometimes 
bring together a very goodly number of guests, 
are among the pleasantest features of society in 
the country in America. They have no resem- 
blance whatever to the supper or evening parties 
of the town. There is no display or attempts at 
fashion, no ceremony or etiquette observed fur- 
ther than the simple good breeding of each one 
may dictate. There are no restraints of rule, and 
only those of simple modesty and decorum. In 
summer, when the days are long, some of the la- 
dies assemble in the afternoon and take an early 
cup of tea, and it may be that these hours are not 
altogether free, even among the well educated, 
from what is commonly called village scandal. In 
the evening others drop in, particularly the 
younger and the male portion, and the hours are^ 
spent in social conversation on familiar subjects, 
both grave and gay. A part select some light 

7 
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amusement to beguile the time, and if the even- 
ing be pleasant, a walk in the garden always 
forms a part of the enjoyment. 

The Van Courtlands, although accustomed to 
the higher ranges of fashion and etiquette, yet 
always adapted their habits to the tastes of their 
present associates. Mrs. Van Courtland remarked 
to Eve Effingham, " It is easier to accommodate 
ourselves to the tastes of others, than to bring 
them to our own, not to say that it is a reflection 
on their understandings always to prefer our own in 
iheir presence. We may safely practice ourselves, 
what we may not insist 'upon in others. It is 
the disposition to think our own choice best, and 
to reject every thing else, that sometimes leads 
people to seize upon the extravagances or defi- 
ciencies of others, and to condem them altogether 
without examining the justice or truth of their 
decision ; or, perhaps, to consider every thing 
extravagant or defective which does not conform 
to their own choice. If they would examine a 
little further, the deficiency might be found to be 
in their own judgment or knowledge of things. 
It must be expected that society in this little vil- 
lage will differ much from society in town, and 
especially from that of a European capital, but 
we are not therefore to suppose that it is either 
better or worse, unless we assume either the one 
or the other as the only standard of right. It is 
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this assumption that leads Europeans and persons 
of European education to condem society here, 
because in some things it is different from their 
own at home, while, perhaps, the reverse of the 
proposition may be equally true. 

" To require that the tastes and habits of peo- 
ple here, should be the same as in town, and 
the same in this country as in Europe, would be 
to require something of them not consistent with 
their condition and circumstances, and not con* 
genial with their institutions. In an artificial 
state of society there is often much for the fancy 
to admire, while in that which is more simple 
there is often much more to love, and those who 
have the privilege of education and fortune can 
enjoy them all, if they do not suffer prejudice and 
pre-conceived opinion to rob them of the pleas* 
ure." 

It is easy to perceive from these remarks, that 
Mrs. Van Courtland saw in the people of Tem- 
pleton, the deficiency of many things that are con- 
sidered essential in fashionable society, and that 
she also discovered many excellencies, which in 
fashionable society, are little known or little 
thoughtof While therefore she respected them for 
the last. Eve Eflingham and her father condemned 
them altogether for the former. The constant 
exercise of this principle, was productive of all 
the difference in their own enjoyment, and the 
esteem of their neighbors which each experienced. 
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Mr. Grant the clergyman of the Episcopal 
church, made one of the party at Mrs. Van Court- 
land's, and the conversation with him ran on the 
subject of a church establishment 

" I cannot understand," said Sir George, " how 
you contrive to support the church without an 
establishmerit. In England, it would fall to de- 
cay, without the support of the government." 

" I have ever held a different opinion," said Mr. 
Grant, " that if the church were separated from 
the government in England, it would be better 
sustained than at present, according to the true 
intent of the establishment of the church." 

" But it would create a revolution !" 

" The political revolution would be a thing to 
be dreadedjbut the revolution in the church to be 
desired." 

" In what respect to be desired l^ 

" To restore it to its simplicity as established 
by our divine Master." 

" In what respect do you differ from the church 
of England ?" 

^^ In nothing but the tithes and connection with 
politics." 

"And why would you separate the church 
from politics ?" 

" Because in all ages of the world, their union 
has led to corruption of the church, and abuse of 
power." 
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" And why would you take away the tithes ?" 

" That the church might be supported volun- 
tarily, as we think it ought to be." 

" But it would not be supported." 

" As an evidence to the contrary, take the dis- 
senting churches in England, and the Episcopal 
Church here." 

" But the church would lose its influence." 

I think it would be increased by becoming less 
secular." 

" But the bishops would lose their dignity." 

" They would become purer men, from havings 
less to excite their ambition ; and more useful, 
from being more dependent on themselves." 

" And what advantage would be derived from 
the change?" 

" First, a purer state of religion in Ihe church, 
by making the appointment of her teachers pure- 
ly ecclesiastical, dependent on character and 
qualifications. In England, a church benefice 
be may bought with money, or it may be in the 
gift of a bad man, who bestows it for political pur- 
poses, or, perhaps, for boon companion's sake — By 
awarding the support which is given to ihe church 
to her actual teachers, and thus to secure, botti 
good and talented men for the ministry. In Eng* 
land it is often farmed out, to be spent in luxuzjr 
and perhaps, in rioting, while he who does tbft 

duty of the parish, lives in penury^ This mn 

T 
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think is both immoral and unjust. — By relieving 
the poor from what they consider a burden. In 
England, at present, a poor man often pays his 
tithes to the church, and supports a dissenting 
minister at the same time. Without an establish- 
ment, every man would be at liberty to worship 
God according to the dictates of his own con- 
science, and 7iot compelled to sttpport that which 
is against his principle. The clergy being 
more the choice of the people, they would 
be better taught, and the clergy more loved and 
trusted by them. 

" And do all these differences exist in favor of 
the church in this country. 

" I believe, all." 

"And yet the church is supported?" 

" Among those who prefer her forms, for all 
necessary purposes, as well as in England." 

We are not to suppose that Sir Geoi^e made 
confession at once of the evils of " an establish- 
ment," but, if we admit his sense of justice, with 
this view of the case, we cannot suppose that he 
thought America deficient in much good in not 
having one, whatever may be thought by some, of 
the dignity conferred on England by hers. But 
these facts are evils of a system, fi-om which we 
are free, and are not mentioned to reflect on the 
sound divinity or the Christian character of the 
church of England in its purity." 
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Sir James EfBngham, by way of an emollient 
to the effect of Mr. Grant's remarks, now put in^ 
" that the want of an establishment, if it led to 
liberty of conscience, it led also to vagaries of 
opinion, and the worshipers in every church in 
the country maintained a difference of opinion, 
which might as easily be determined by the 
highth of the steeple, the number, size, and shape 
of the windows in the house where they worship, 
as by any other means. I appeal to Mrs. Van 
Courtland," said he, " for the truth of what I say." 

Mr. Grant had turned to address some other 
person, and Mrs. Van Courtland replied : " There 
are shades of opinion, it is true, but with few ex- 
ceptions, I have found them to be only shadings 
of the same picture." 

" I am right. Sir George, you see. I had al- 
ways supposed religion to be the simple, naked 
truth, but in this country, it wears a coat of many 
colors.'* 

" You are, indeed, right in your first proposi- 
tion, but truth does not strike all minds alike, 
any more than colours do the sight ; the differ- 
ence is not in the truth, but in the medium 
through which it is seen, or, the position from 
which we view it. We may all agree upon a 
fact, yet differ in our modes of reaching it, but 
are we, therefore, of different opinions ? 

<' Not asto thefact,butinthe modeof reachingit." 
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*• No, not as to the fact, but all opinion must 
have a fistct, positive or implied, to rest upon, 
otherwise there is no room for an opinion. You 
must give me a fact on which they diflfer, or give 
up your point." 

Sir James, although he has expended in his 
work, a good deal of invective, on shades of opin- 
ion in religious society, never did, nor could he 
now, give a fact on which they differed ; but two 
inferences can be made in the case — ^he was 
ignorant of the subject, or he spoke without 
truth. And if we may be allowed to judge from 
the remarks in his book, his own religious opin- 
ions were formed as much from the elevation and 
shape of the pew where he sat as from any thing 
else. 

Sir James never gave up a point, not even when 
beaten, but like a surly hoimd, he would draw 
off, crouch under the table, and wait another op- 
portunity for attack. A smile was excited in this 
case, by his friend, Mr. Howell, familiarly called 
Tom Howell, as an o&et to his blunt, yet jocimd 
manner, remarking, that Sir James had embraced 
\he " new light," which gave him a clear percep- 
tion of things. 

Several of the yt>ung people were now walk- 
ing in the garden. The windows fronting it 
descended to the floor, and opened on to a piaza 
running the width of the house in the rear. Sir 
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George Templemore and Mr. Powis, passed out, 
to join Grace Van Courtland and Eve Effing- 
ham, who were pacing to and fro its length. 

" What a glorious climate," said Sir George, 
as he looked out on the clear sky, inhaling 
the scarcely gently cool, yet exhilirating atmos* 
phere, and saw through the shrubbery of the gar- 
den, the white dresses and the light, buoyant 
step of youthful girls, threading its walks through 
just enough dimness of light, to give a romantic 
appearance to the scene. In England, at this 
hour, and this season, delicate persons would fear 
to expose themselves to the night air without the 
protection of shawls and hats, while the humid 
atmosphere permits scarcely a star to be seen. 

'< Do you think it can be compared to Italy?" 
asked Eve Effingham. 

"In that, I am scarcely a judge, not being 
sufficiently acquainted with this." 

"And what do you think, Mr. Powis? asked 
Grace, you have been familiar with all climates." 

" In some respects, altogether superior," he an- 
swered. "It has all its brilliancy, without its 
perpetual sameness. If the changes are some^ 
times sudden and disagreeable, yet in conse- 
quence of those changes, our summer has a con- 
tinual bloom and freshness. 

« Yet," said Eve, « Italy is ever delightful." 

*' The associations of Italy are forever delight- 
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fill, and one feels more interest in them, than in 
its present condition. In view of the present only, 
our own country is more deeply interesting." 

Sir George now oflfered Grace his arm, while 
Eve accepted that of Mr. Powis, and passing 
down from the piazza into the garden, they pre- 
sently took different paths, that by respective 
routes, led to different parts of the grounds. 

Aside from the influence of her father, Eve 
Effingham was not a creature of passion or pre- 
judice. Deprived, at an early age, of that most 
necessary and valuable of blessings in the educar 
tion of a young lady, a sensible and delicate 
mother, she had ever since been the close com- 
panion of her father in his travels ; the constant 
object of his care and instruction, she had imbibed 
his opinions and habits, for want of a better influ- 
ence to direct her mind. 

" So, then. Miss Effingham," said Mr. Powis, 
" after enjoying to the full, the luxuries and plea- 
giires of Europe, you have returned to mingle 
your fortunes with your own countr3nvomen ?" 

" I hardly know the designs of my father for 
the future," she answered. " But do you really 
think, Mr. Powis, that there is rational enjoyment 
to be found in society here, as much as in the 
Old World, to one who has enjoyed the last?" 

" More, Miss Effingham, if one's tastes have 
not become inveterately fixed by habit. If I may 
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quote myself as an example, I have been familiar 
with all the scenes of Europe, and have mingled 
roughly with some of them ; but when curiosity 
and the love of roaming is satisfied ; after witness- 
ing the splendor of courts, which, in truth, look 
best at a distance; after viewing the monuments of 
antiquity, which are interesting, principally from 
associations of history ; and the objects of taste, 
which gratify the senses, but can only be second- 
ary to nature, in instructing the heart. After 
seeing and enjoying all these, and weighing them 
against the poverty, ignorance, vice and suffering, 
which fill so large a space in the Old World, I 
have found, that this free, and happy country, 
offers more inducement than any other, to sit 
down and enjoy the present, and improve the 
past ; while its fresh and growing vigor, holds 
out every prospect to hope, and every promise of 
reward, to talent and virtue, that can be found in 
all the world besides. It is only necessary that 
we should not make ourselves miserable by quar- 
relling with the defects of others, instead of im- 
proving our own advantages, to derive the highest 
pleasure from cultivated society, as it will be 
found here." 

This was certainly a very philosophical speech 
for a young man, and uttered in a tone of almost 
parental interest and instruction. 

We have not before had oc<5asion to introduce 
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Mr. Powis to our readers, but it becomes us now, 
to say, that, on his first introduction to Eve Ef- 
fingham, a few months previous, in New York, 
the circumstance of her having been a traveller 
among the scenes of his own past wanderings, 
excited an unusual interest with him, and the 
thought of such a companionship, if it did not 
shut his eyes entirely to her defects, it opened 
them to the self-satisfying pleasure of leading a 
naturally intelligent mind, to his own tastes. 

Our readers, who are at all experienced in mat- 
ters of the heart, will not need to be told what 
was likely to be the result of such an attempt ; if^ 
indeed, the result was not already contemplated, 
by one of the actors in the scene. 

The conversation between Sir George, and 
Grace Van Courtland, was of a more general kind, 
but Grace remarked to her aunt, the next day, 
that she thought Sir George much improved in 
agreeableness, since she first saw him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** Bear with me ! step by step, and blow on blow, 
I will diTide with yon ; think not I waver." 

A Sabbath day in a village in the country, 
aflFords a good deal of scope for discovering the 
social, moral, and pecuniary condition of the peo- 
ple. As Sir George had constantly held to the 
habit of comparing things here, with the same in 
England, he noticed that in the little village of 
Templeton, there were five churches, of various 
denominations, which is at least three more than 
would be found, in a village of the same size at 
home ; and yet they were all well filled, both 
morning and afternoon ; and the latter he thought 
a singularity. It was evidence too, that nearly 
all the people went to church ; and these churches 
were all supported, without any compulsory bur- 
dens being laid on the people. It was a volun- 
tary rendering of respect to the Sabbath and reli- 
gion. There were scarcely any poor children 
seen, not more than one in ten, that would be seen 
at home. This was sin evidence of the comfort- 
able condition of the people, and shows the value 

of a more equal distribution of wealth. The 
Vol. II. 8 
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might be said, cordially to hate and oppose each 
other. But that feeling has passed away with the 
cause for it. ^ Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Methodists, compose nearly all of Protestant reli- 
gious society, and these differ so little, that it is 
scarcely any thing more than a choice of fonn 
between them. If prejudice exists, it is in indi- 
vidual minds, and cannot be said to be a per- 
vading principle. All now agree that the whole du- 
ty of tfie church is to hnprove men's minds in re- 
ligious subjects, and not to dispute on theological 
opinions, that have no bearing upon the great 
truths which all may understand." 

As the subject of common school education, 
had been often referred to, it is natural to suppose, 
that Sir George felt some curiosity to know more 
about it. He found, on enquiry, that although 
the provision for the support of the schools, is 
made in different forms in different states, yet in 
all, it is of that character that, while the rich 
man with but one child pays a considerable tax, 
the poor man, with ten children, payTS none, and 
all have an equal right to its benefits. In Eng- 
land, the children of the poor, at the earliest age, 
when they can use their hands, are placed in 
some manufactory, to earn a pittance of bread ; 
where they can leaxn nothing, but a single and 
very simple art, to weary out a life, afterwards, in 
close application, to gain a scanty subsistence. 
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In this country, they are kept at school, until of 
a sufficient age to apprentice, with every oppor- 
tunity of- rising afterwards, to respectability and 
wealth. We shall not need to wait for the ex- 
pression of Sir George's opinion, as to which is 
the prefera le condition, or which would meet 
his own choice. He saw nothing, whatever, not 
even among the poor, of that cringing servility, 
and submission to rank and power, of which he 
saw so much at home; and, he was convinced, that, 
the condition of every thing around them, is cal- 
culated to give to the humblest American, of good 
understanding, that independence of character, 
that will raise him above servility, in any thing ; 
and if all do not possess it, it is the fault of their 
individual minds, and not of social condition. It 
is that very independence, indeed, which refuses 
to be dictated to, that has incurred the censure of 
European observers of society here, who igno- 
rantly claim for themselves, a better judgment of 
our condition than we can have ; and which has 
arisen wholly from their making themselves, and 
iheir own notions of things, the only rule of pro- 
priety. 

The political condition of the people also, at- 
tracted the notice of Sir George. The accessible 
nature of the highest offices of the country, to 
every citizen, has before been spoken of, but in a 
conversation now with Mr. Van Courtland, the 

8* 
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former referred to, and conaemned the right of 
suffrage, as allowed by our government ; and he 
remarked that, " the poor man could by his vote, 
rob the rich of his property, which he had ac- 
quired by industry. The rich had more at risk, 
and paid more for the expenses of the govern- 
ment, and, therefore, he ought to have a stronger 
voice in its affairs." 

" Your remark is true," replied Mr. Van Court- 
land, but it shows but one side of the question. 
There may well be a doubt, as to the propriety of 
permitting foreigners, who know nothing of the 
nature of our government, to vote at our elections, 
init among native citizens, we think the privilege 
should be equal. In Europe, where any part of 
the government is elective, as in France for ex- 
ample, the right to vote is determined by pro- 
perty. Yet the body elected, with the concur- 
rence of the rest of the governiQent, may pass a 
law of conscription, and compel the poor man to 
expose his life in the field, for the safety of the 
rich man's property and person ; unless, there- 
fore, we can show that his property, is worth 
more than the poor man's life, justice must give 
the preference to our free suffrage. 

If Sir George did not at once yield to the force 
of the argument, he was at least convinced, that 
justice was a pmciple in our laws, and that, to 
live in a free country, imported something more 
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than the interpretation given to it by Sir James 
Effingham, "that it merely meant a country 
where every one has a right to do as he pleases." 

The entire leisure and perfect command of 
their own time by all the parties, with the frequent 
interchange of calls, rides, walks, breakfasts and 
dinners, between the Effinghrms and the Y&i 
Courtlands brought them so much together, that, 
we shall hereafter speak of them without refer- 
ence to the distinction of cither's residence. 

Mrs. Van Courtland, before she left New York, 
had given Mrs. Hawker and Mrs. Bloomfield an 
invitation to spend a few weeks with her, during 
the warm season. She had now been informed 
of their intention to leave New York the previous 
evening, and might be expected that day at din- 
ner, although the distance was more than two 
hundred and thirty miles, and one hundred of it 
by land. The morning passed rapidly away. 
Sir George expressed the surprise he had felt on 
finding, that the 'Americans were unsurpassed in 
speed of travelling on all the great routes. " It 
was unprecedented," he said, " in any other coun- 
try to perform such a journey in so short a period 
as twenty four hours." 

" One particularly likes this rapid travelling," 
said Grace, "when it is to bring us such friends 
as Mrs. Hawker and Mrs. Bloomfield, I can safely 
rest the credit of American females in your esti- 
mation, on Mrs. Bloomfield, Sir George." 
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" More than on Mrs. Hawker, my lo\e ?" asked 
Mrs. Van Courtland. 

" Not in any thing, but I think that she must 
form an exception to Sir George's general esti- 
mation of Ameriean females. 

" Good heaven !" said Sir George, " is my good 
opinion of your sex distrusted, Miss Van Cort- 
landt? all women are not Mrs. Hawkers, but I do 
assure you, that no one could entertain a higher 
opinion of your sex in this country than I do, as 
I trust my admiration — as I hope to show — ^nay, 
you. will exhonerate me from this want of taste, 
judgment — and feeling." 

Grace blushed with a consciousness of being 
the inadvertent cause of the Baronet's confusion. 
Mrs. Van Courtland smiled so softly, that no one 
perceived it, while Powis laughed at his distress, 
and Sir James put in " that American women sip- 
ped flattery and tea with an equal gusto." 

" I thought," said Tom Howell, who was the 
licensed quiz of the good society of the village, 
"that Mrs. Abbot would have overcome your 
prejudice against the sex in this country, Sir 
James." Mrs. Abbot was jso well known to most 
of the party that few could repress a smile at the 
thought of Sir James' friendship for her. 

" But in what, pray tell us, Miss Van Court- 
land, are American females deficient ?" asked Mr. 
Powis. 
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" Nay, Mr. Powis, but you should yourself vin- 
dicate them, and not call on me to point out 
the defects of my country-women." 

"One swallow does not make a summer," was 
the remark of Sir James. 

" In other words," answered Howell, " Mrs. Ab- 
bot does not form a national character for her 
sex." 

" I must appeal to the judgment and feeling 
of Sir George," said Powis still laughing. 

"In which I shall hope for your opinion and 
support. In what respect, Powis, do American 
women differ most from those of Eiurope ?" 

" In purely feminine delicacy of mind and man* 
ners," was the answer. 

" And in prettiness, delicacy of appearance and 
simplicity," was the remark of Eve, who had be- 
gun to be influenced by a degree of pleasure she 
felt in pleasing Mr. Powis. 

" And, in my opinion," said Sir George, " they 
certainly excel, in those better qualities of the heart, 
frankness and sincerity ; an American woman, \b 
free /rom those artificial rules, which, in Europe, 
compel her to dissemble her real feelings." 

^ They are less masculine than the women of 
England, less volatile than those of France, while 
they possess the thoughtfulness of one, and the 
naivete and aptitude of the other." 

" The aptitude of an American woman," $aid 
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Sir James, " is only that which comes from lati- 
tude ; every one knows that Southerners re- 
ceive impressions more easily, and are quicker in 
their perceptions, than Northerners, but they are 
less constant, and have less perseverance." 

"Your remark would be true of both sexes," 
said Mr. Powis, " so far as merely physical causes 
and animal nature go ; but when moral influences 
combine, the case is different. New York and 
Naples are nearly in the same latitude, yet their 
populations are very difierent. If you leave out 
moral influences, in which this country has 
every advantage, you would associate the English 
with the Esquimaux ; it is this, and this alone, 
that has raised English women so much above 
a large share of the rest of the world/' 

" An American woman of education and ge- 
nius," said Mr. Van Courtland, " is to be distin- 
guished from her European rivals, by delicacy of 
exterior, with a sensitiveness and quickness of 
intellect that approaches to inspiration, while the 
practical character of the nation imparts itself to 
her, and renders her as safe a counsellor, as she is 
a warm friend." 

" A very good sort of flattery for these young 
ladies," was the reply of Sir James, " but you can- 
not say as much of the men, whose lives are cen- 
tered, in the * almighty dollar.' " 

Mr. Van Courtland replied: "We have the 
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best authority for considering the love of money 
as the root of evil. It is a fault of our countrjrm^ ; 
and it has become a habit in Europe to accuse 
them of it, because they pursue it, as they do ev- 
ery thing else, with greater activity than others. 
But the dollar is more mighty in Europe than 
even here. Nobles and princes are as much the 
slaves to its use, as the miser is to his hoarding : 
the first are often slaves to the last, and, still 
more frequently, they sacrifice every noble princi- 
ple for its acquirement. The mere money lender 
often dictates peace or war for his own interest, by 
opening or drawing the strings of his purse. It 
enters into every act of the life of a European 
from first to last. It is the price of indulgence 
from the Pope, and the atonement for sins to the 
priest. Even in England, which is, perhaps, 
freest from the reproach: it is accepted by the 
peer and the bishop for their influence, and it is 
expected by the servant for his duty. It is the 
b^inning and end of an Englishman's life ; 
it is demanded by the priest for his baptism, and 
paid to mourners who follow him to his grave. 
And do any of these things exist in this country 
to a sufficient extent to form a national feature ? 
Yet Americans are accused of worshipping the 
* almighty dollar.' " 

These things were not said by Mr. Van Court- 
land in the hearing of Sir George, who had 
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withdrawn to another room ; but the truth was 
spgken to stop the perpetual croaking of the 
^^ handsome, thoughful, libercU, and enlightenr 
ed Sir James Effingham. 

A port of our friends were now indulging in a 
walk in the agreeable shade on the lawn, when 
the wheels of a carriage were heard crossing the 
village bridge; and by the time those in the 
house could be apprised of their coming, the 
coach had wheeled into the carriage-sweep, and 
stood before the door. It was seen that the party 
was larger than was expected, and, much to the 
pleasure of Mr. Van Courtland, Captain Truck 
and Mr. Bloomfield first alighted. The sturdy 
old captain did not stop to recognise his friends, 
until he had turned to the carriage and assisted the 
ladies to alight, and the next moment found them 
all in the "great parlour" of Mr. Van Court- 
land's really splendid and commodious house; 
every one smiling and happy, except Sir James, 
on whom the sight of Captain Truck operated 
much like the sight of a strange dog on the 
house cat, which immediately erects her fur and 
retires under the table. 

The old Captain had, in former days, long 
been in the employment of Mr. Van Courtland, 
as a ship master, and his excellent character had 
created a feeling of companionship too often want- 
ing between persons similarly situated. Mr. Van 
Courtland, without saying anything to any one 
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else, had invited him to spend a week in the 
country with him, when his ship, the good Mon- 
tawk, should be refitting ; but he almost regretted 
his hospitality for a moment, when he felt his 
own somewhat delicate hand, in the vice-like 
gripe of the old Captain's. 

"And where is that dear young lady, your 
niece,*' said the Captain, " with whom, notwith- 
standing all my former partiality, Mrs. Hawker 
has now put me so much in love, that my first 
duty shall be to make a declaration." 

"Here she comes to answer for herself; and I 
will at once make known to her, your intentions, 
Grace, my dear — Capt. Truck, has caught a new 
and deep passion, and has already told me of his 
intention to make a declaration of love to you." 

" It will be the first I ever heard, and I accept it 
before hand; even bright hope, never dreampt 
tiiat it would be so acceptable when it came." 

The old man delicately kissed the cheek of 
Grace, whom he had more than once dandled on 
his knee, but he could not be prevailed on to take 
a seat, until he had shaken hands with every one 
in the house ; in which, he had like to have mis 
taken Nanny, Grace's maid, among the rest. Sir 
James came in for as cordial a gripe as any other, 
for the old man had forgotten both his frolics with 
him, and his contempt for his mean and repre- 
hensible conduct. The latter, however, strait- 
ened up an inch or two, as he accepted the 

Vol. n. 9 
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frankly offered hand of the Captain ; and replied 
in rather a stiff and formal manner, to his open 
and manly address. 

Mr. Van Courtland was unaware of the pique 
of Sir James, the occurrences at New York, hav- 
ing taken place, without his observation ; and no 
person had ever spoken of them ; he therefore, 
only attributed the coldness of Sir James, to his 
natural propensity of trying to hold himself above 
men of common fortune. 

" How were jrou so fortunate, Captain," asked 
Mr. Van Courtland, " as to fall into the good com- 
pany of our friends on the way." 

" Why," said the Captain, " after lowering my 
peak to drop aboard the river craft, I hove to, under 
the lee of Mr. Bloomfield, and by accident, as it 
were, I slid into acquaintance with his wife, all 
the same as I would luff for a friendly hail at sea, 
and as we say on board the Montawk, of a good 
sailing ship, she proved such a capital " company 
keeper," that it was yard arm, and yard arm, till 
we shot along side the Pier at Albany, and then 
when I took my leave, and told her where I was 
going, * not yet,' said she. Captain, * we like your 
navigation, and with your liberty, we will keep 
company still.' So here we are, dropped anchor 
in a friendly port, and I only wish that Mr. Bloom- 
field may not get shot on his wife's account, and 
that I may never slip my head in a bow-line for 
good Mrs. Hawker." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

** Near ! no near ; mind your helm ! All in the wind.** 

Mrs. Van Courtland and Grace, now with- 
drew with the other ladies ; the latter, to do their 
devoirs to the toilet, after a dusty ride. 

" Has my friend, Mrs. Hawker, been making a 
new conquest in the worthy old Captain ?" asked 
Mrs; Van Courtland. 

" Mrs. Hawker makes so many conquests, that 
I am afraid even this one has already grown old. 
As to the Captain, I am at a loss to know, whether 
his respect for Mrs. Hawker, or his admiration 
of Grace, will yet conquer his heart," was the re- 
ply of Mrs. Bloomfield, 

" The Captain is already an accepted lover,** 
answered Grace, " he has made his declaration to 
me, since he came in." 

" That is business-like, certainly, but what is 
to become of Mrs. Hawker after that avowal ?" 

" My good aunt Hawker will not, 1 am sure, 
enter into rivalship with me," said Grace, inter- 
rogatively. 
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" Not at all, my child, but I confess such par- 
tiality for the Captain, that should I ever suffer 
shipwreck or captivity, I should wish that it might 
be in his company." 

"How have you so browned your cheeks,'' 
asked Mrs. Bloomfield, at the same time patting 
Grace. 

" It is the rustic shade," replied Grace, " who 
could look on these hills, and never roam over 
them in search of beauty, in the thousand s'uapes 
in which it is found there ?" 

" True enough, my child, and yourself the fair- 
est flower among them all. But I am not afraid of 
spoiling you by flattery." 

The next day, it was arranged that with the fol. 
lowing morning light, a part of the gentlemen 
would go on a fishing party, on the lake ; and in 
the course of the morning, the ladies, with the 
rest of the gentlemen, would cross in another 
boat, to " the point," there to enjoy a rustic fete, 
in partaking of the fruit of the gentlemen's toil. 
Accordingly, the Commodore of the Lake was en* 
gaged to be ready with his boat, at peep of day— 
that being the best time, in the opinion of scienti^c 
anglers, for successful fishing. 

The Commodore of the Lake, who had held that 
distinction for forty years or more, was one of 
those peculiar beings, all whose notions are 
formed from their own pursuits. He held the 
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Otsego to be the queen of waters, and the "Sog- 
dolager" to be the king of fishes. Mr. Van Court- 
land, therefore, anticipated no little amusement, 
from the introduction of this man to an " Old 
Salt," the term used among sailors, to signify an 
antiquated seaman, or an old ship master ; and 
which was, in this last respect, applicable to the 
Captain. 

It needs some acquaintance with the character 
and disposition of seamen, to understand how per- 
fectly they despise all fresh water navigators; 
principally, perhaps,. for their total ignorance of 
all nautical terms ; while the latter, sdmost with- 
out exception, look with reverence on the man 
who has crossed the Atlantic. 

"Commodore," said Mr. Van Courtland, as 
they met him early at the boat, " this is Captain 
Truck, an old friend of mine, and a very great 
seaman." 

The Commodore stood agape for a moment, 
and then making a slow and solemn deflection of 
the body, which brought his outer line to an ob- 
tuse angle, he remained in that position for half a 
minute, while he described a semi-circle with his 
right leg, saying at the same time, " You are wel- 
come. Captain, to the Otsego, the purtiest piece of 
fresh water in the univarse, and ttiough it may 
not be as big as the Salt Pond, you'll find it some- 
thing more than a goose-watering." 

10* 
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"Ay, ay, Commodore, Fll take a survey of the 
coast with you, and may be, drop a lead along 
shore, in the way of learning soundings." 

The Commodore thought he referred to the 
speaking rocks, fqr no other sound had he ever 
heard on the lake, except what he made himself. 

" Will you take the oars, or the sails, this morn- 
ing. Commodore ?" asked Mr. Van Courtland. 

" The sails is best," said the Commodore, "when 
there's a pleasant breeze ; the oars sometimes 
frightens the fish." He then set about rigging 
aloft two patches of sails, which, in his careful- 
ness of being upset on the lake, he had pared 
down to a size, which the Captain said, " would 
not hold as much wind as a petticoat." 

" Why," said the Commodore, piqued at seeing 
his equipments despised, " the wind comes down 
c^ the hills sometimes, as would take a boat out 
of the water, and sets the lake all afoam." 

^ A mere trifle. Commodore ; ballast — ^plenty 
of ballast, a good full, and a quick eye to mind 
the helm, is all you want. Why, I've seen the 
wind take a topsail from the earings at a gust, and 
no harm at all, but the trouble of bending a new 
one." 

As the Commodore had no one to help la the 
management of the boat, the Captain was dispo- 
sed to consider himself as a hand on board, and 
therefore busied himself in getting the anchor 
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" apeak," and " shipping the rudder," or, as the 
Commodore would have termed it, " hanging the 
steerer." "And now," said the Captain, when they 
were ready to make sail, " Commodore, as you 
understand the soundings heijpabout, if you will 
take the " stem sheets" I'll " tend the braces." 

The Commodore understood his duty instinct- 
ively, after the fashion of the lake, though he re- 
ally understood nothing of the Captain's terms. 
The latter, even in the management of a boat, 
was always for correct discipline, £ind nautical 
terms, and, as much for the amusement of him- 
self and the rest of the party, as any thing else, 
he determined to stick to them now with precision. 

" Will you please to pull in that sail. Captain, 
and fasten the rope ?" said the Commodore, as the 
boat began to glide out from the shore, under the 
influence of a side wind. 

The Captain did his duty promptly, but, turn- 
ing to the fisherman, he said, " you see now the 
benefit of having a quick eye, for without that I 
should never have known what you wanted. If 
you had said " haul taught and belay, or haul aft 
the sheets, or any such reasonable phrase, I should 
have imderstood you. Commodore, but your fresh 
water lingo, a real seeunan never respects. jStar* 
board your helm. Commodore, you are shivering 
in the wind already ; a real seaman keeps his eye 
on the head sail; give that a good fiill, and the rest 
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will take care of themselves, if they are only 
trimmed in a seaman-like manner. Now if I was 
navigating this lake, Commodore, I would lay 
athwart hause of these fresh water canoe lubbers, 
by the hour, and. teach them seamanship and 
manners at the same time." 

The Commodore began to regain his compo- 
sure, which the idea of the Captain's seamanship 
had at first disturbed. He was really skilful in 
the management of his boat, after his fashion, but 
not after the fashion of a sailor of the ocean. " I 
should like you seamen better, Captain," said he, 
" if you used words that I could understand, and 
I very much doubt if half of them can be found 
in the dictionary even, but they have been pick- 
ed up, perhaps, in heathen countries." 

" Bless your soul. Commodore, a seaman's lan- 
guage is the quintessence of politeness and gram- 
mar. But how should a landsman know any 
thing of either, who can't tell the difference be- 
tween a cat-head and a cat-harpin.'^ 

" The Commodore is neither a seaman nor a 
landsman, but a fisherman on this lake," said Mr. 
Van Courtland, who was disposed to provoke the 
natural sensibilities of each, " and he can prove 
to you that his is, at least, an honorable calling.'* 

" Ay^" answered the Commodore, " St. Peter 
was a fisherman on the lake, and St. Andrew, and 
St. James, and St. John^ but I never yet heard of 
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a sea captain becoming a saint, though I have 
heard of a good many who sarved the divil !" 

The Captain was really a religious man, but 
he felt that the too grreat truth of the Commodore's 
remark, had fairly driven him from his seaman- 
ship and manners into morals. 

" Very true Commodore," said he, " in that we 
have dropped astern of the convoy, but times are 
changing ; signals are out, and we hope by and 
by, to be within hail of the flag ship : in fact I 
intend to clap on a little more canvass in that way 
myself." 

The Commodore had now risen in his own 
opinion, to pretty near an equality with the Cap- 
tain. He had a weakness to which all men are 
liable, that of considering the best thing they have 
ever seen, as the best in the world ; and it is only 
when their credulity gets the better of their con- 
ceit, that they can be convinced to the contrary. 
The Captain, too, was not wholly free from a sim- 
ilar weakness, characteristic of some men, who 
having seen much of the world, are unwilling to 
admit, that they have not seen it all. 

" Now gentlemen," said the Commodore, " if 
the lake was perfectly calm, as I sometimes seen it 
when I come out in the morning, you would see 
the prettiest sight you ever beheld : for at this 
season of the year the lake is all in a blow," at 
the same time stretching abroad his lefl; hand, and 
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pointing his fin^rs after the manner of a picket 
fence, fondly believing that the Captain could of- 
fer nothing like this, in the way of aquatic vege- 
tation. 

"Poh!" said the Captain, "you should be in 
the warm latitudes in a calm, and you would see 
the ocean in blow at all seasons. Acres of real 
plants and flowers. Commodore, and would you 
believe it ! you may see thousands at the same 
time, as it were, half suiimal half plant, with all 
the colors of the rainbow, some of them exactly 
resembling a ship under sail." 

The Commodore was partly consoled, how- 
ever, by the remark of Sir George, that aquatic 
plants and flowers were more numerous and beau- 
tiful here than in his country. They had now 
arrived at their fishing station, and on the word 
given to cast anchor, the anchor being light, the 
Captain threw it a rod or two from the boat into 
the water. " Thiat now is casting anchor," said 
he ; " but if you were on board ship, you would 
find some difficulty in jerking a bit of iron weigh- 
ing two or three tons into the air, as if it were a 
stone to kill a bird with. I came out here to enjoy 
myself. Commodore, and I will thank you not to 
use any more such lubberly phrases as casting an- 
chor. If you had said let go the anchor, I should 
have thought you more of a gentleman. But 
how can a landsman be expected to understand 
grammar." 
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" Why, cast anchor is a bible phrase^ Captain, 
and it must be right." 

" That may be, and I have no doubt that it was 
a fisherman who was at the bottom of putting it 
there." 

The party all now exhibited that very interest- 
ing sight of men standing perfectly still, and 
twitching occasionally at a line, which is the sum 
total of amusement in fishing. The Commodore, 
however, had a little more to do. He not only 
talked, but he had actually taken in three pickerel 
while the rest had only twitched once or twice 
at their lines. " You are a scientific angler," said 
Sir George. 

" Ay, I have followed this business, on this lake, 
now fifty years, and by this time I have learned 
how to hook a fish. Twice I have had the 
* SogdoUager' above water." 

"And what do you call the SogdoUager, Com- 
modore ?" 

" Why a SogdoUager is the perfection of a 
thing, and in the way of salmon trout, it means 
the fattest of the tribe, who lives in this lake, and 
I beUeve would weigh a hundred when dressed, 
if there is an ox in the county that would weigh 
a pound when slaughtered. He is a sort of a 
scaly patriarch." 

" I make no doubt, said the Captain," that your 
" Sogdolager," is scaly enough. Why the Sogdol- 
agers, (he thought the name would answer for a 
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Grampus, as well as any thing else,) in the Medi- 
terranean, measure thirty feet, and weigh three 
tons." 

"There can be but one " Sogdolager," of a 
species, Captain, so that, either you cannot know 
what you are talking about, or you are practising 
seamanship upon us. I have always imderstood, 
that it was a part of seamanship, to tell big 
stories." 

" You don't pretend to say. Commodore, that 
there is anything in this lake, which can't be 
found in the ocean. But what is your Sogdola. 
ger ? Why, if you had a single whale here in 
your puddle^ every canoe of you, would run for 
the first port. We see troops of them in the At- 
lantic." 

The Conmiodore, held the very name of a 
whale in awe, almost amounting to reverence. He 
even thought the better of a man for having seen 
one, but he would not encounter one as seamen 
do, to make himself a Jonah. " Ah, Captain," 
said he, " there are many wonders in the mighty 
Atlantic." 

There are some^ to be sure, but the Atlantic is 
a mere puddle to the South Sea, or the Pacific. 
There, one may run a month with a fair wind, 
without meeting so much as an Island. And, as 
to the whales, why, a South Sea whale would eat 
an Atlantic humpback for his dinner." 
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" Are there no Islands in those Seas, Captain ?" 
" Ay, a re^lar manufactory of Islands. Would 
you believe it. Islands, that would support a na 
tion, are built up from the bottom of the Sea, by 
insects no bigger than a pin's point." 

" That, I know now is seamanship,'^ said the 
Commodore, who was ready to believe all the 
Captain had said before, to be only parts of a re- 
gular fish stoiy, " If such a thing might be, 
Captain, said he, I would almost risk the sea, to 
see the place where St. Paul was cast ashore." 

" Now there, you have got the right phrase. 
Commodore, and I begin to respect you. To be 
cast ashore, is grammar, according to the Gunter 
scale." 

" Have you ever been in those parts, Captain ?" 

" The very place, bless your soul, as many 
times, I might say, as you have been on this lalce, 
being as you are alwayi? here ; and a lubberly hole 
it is. 

The Commodore's veneration for the Captain, 
now rose to the highest point, and he was ready 
to acknowledge himself no better than a dog in 
comparison, and whatever more the Captain 
might have said, he was ready to believe every 
word. But as the day was somewhat advanced, 
and they were quite weary with fishing, the Com- 
modore having caught more than double of all the 
rest, they drew up the anchor, and pulled in to- 
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wards the point. Here again, the Captain's nauti- 
cal taste was offended, fpr when he spoke of ship- 
ping the oars, the Commodore understood him 
just the reverse of his meaning, and when he 
said, "give way," the Commodore actually 
stopped rowing. 

Mr. Van Courtland, who understood the Com- 
modore's penchant, had provided the means of a 
liberal bowl of punch, and as he was making it, 
the Commodore remarked : " In one thing. Cap- 
tain, you cannot help acknowledging the supe- 
riority of fresh water, its mixable qualities cer- 
tainly go before the first, and he gave evidence 
of the sincerity of his opinion, by draining a pint 
of the punch at a draught, smacking his lips, and 
wiping his mouth on his shirt sleeve. 

When dinner was provided, and the course of 
mastication going on, the conversation ran more 
on human affairs in general, and local things in 
particular. 

" I should never have dared to come to this 
point again, Mr. Van Courtland," said the Com- 
modore, " except under your conduct ; Sir James 
has ordered us off, as if every mother's son, that is 
Templeton bom, 'was no better than a thief; and 
if he an't a little more particular in what he says, 
I know some people that will be pretty unpaxticu- 
lar how they treat him." 

" Sir James, claims it as his property, Commo- 
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dore, and that he has a right to do with, it as he 
pleases." 

" Yes, with his property, but not with other 
people's good names. Was it Dr. Watts, Mr. 
Van Courtland, that wrote, *he that steals my 
purse, steals trash, but he that filches from me 
my good name, robs me indeed ?" 

" You are nearly right in your quotation, Comr 
modore, but not quite right, as to the author," re- 
plied Mr. Van Courtland ; all of them smiling at 
the Americanism of an illiterate man, quoting 
authors in support of his senthnents. 

" Well, I am growing a little oblivious in the 
way of memory, but whomsoever wrote it, wrote 
a good thing, and I very much doubt if Sir James 
ever read it, or if he has, it must have been as 
Mr. Grant says, bad folks read the Bible, ' to quar- 
rel with the truth.' Do you know Sir J^mes^ 
Captain ?" 

^' I have had that honor for some time past." 

" And, one that has had that honor long, will 
never forget him to his dying day. I find ypu 
are a sensible man. Captain, and I wish I had 
been so lucky as to make your acquaintance soon- 
er in life. To show you that I say no more than 
I mean, I drink to your health." And the Com- 
modore tossed off another pint of the punch, 
which soon made his eyes sparkle. ^^ To tell the 
truth," said he " this Point looks more beautifijl 
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than ever to me, and the happy hours I have 
spent here, come all right up now to my mind at 
once. Do you know, Mr. Van Courtland, that I 
think Mrs. Abbot has had some hand in this mat- 
ter, about the point?" 

"You don't suppose that Sir James would 
have any thing to do with such a woman as Mrs. 
Abbot, in a matter like this, Commodore ?" 

" I do though." 

" And why ?" asked the Captain, who now felt 
disposed to discover another point in the character 
of his late passenger. 

" She's like a fisherman, when he rows one 
way and looks another." 

" That is her character, Commodore, but that 
doesn't prove that she has any influence with Sir 
James." 

" Yes, but I've had a dreani. Do you believe 
in dreams, Captain ?" 

" As much as I believe my eidstence ; but what 
did you dream ?" 

" I dreamt of death." 

" Of slipping the cable ! well, what was the 
drift?" 

" Why sir, I went down below into the pres- 
ence of the Old Gentleman." 

" How did he receive you ?" 

"He was very civil and polite, and asked 
where I come from ; as soon as I told him, he said 
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he was glad to see me, for he wanted help ; but 
he mistook me for Sir James, and sent me away 
again, because he said li^ould be of no use to him." 

" And what did he say about Sir James ?" 

" He said that he invented lying himself, but 
Sir James had nearly ruined his character among 
the imps, by telling more and greater than he 
could." 

'' Was that all he said ?" 

" He inquired about all the people in this neigh* 
borhood, but he said that Sir James and Mrs. Ab- 
bot, were all the acquaintance he had among 
them." 

^^ Was that all that happened T 

*^ Just then, Mrs. Abbot came in to get her for- 
tnne told. The old gentleman told it for her gra- 
tis, for he said she was a good customer. He said 
Sir James was in some diflSiculty with his neigh- 
bors, and she should have him for a husband, if 
she would help him out I came away then, for 
the place began to smell. The next morning, 
Mrs. Abbot called me to buy some fish, and she 
read to me Sir James' advertisement from the 
newspaper, warning us all off the point" 

The Baronet could not but see, that Sir James 
was heartily despised, and hated, by his poor 
neighbors, and he had seen enough of his char- 
acter, to know that it was with right good reason. 

10* 
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CHAPTER. VIII. 

" I have ventured, father, on your privacy." 

• 

The gentlemen having refreshed themselves, 
and enjoyed an hour's ramble, were now waiting 
for the ladies, and presently two boats were seen 
approaching with the whole party ; they had also 
taken some servants with them to perform the 
needful duty, and to take care of the furniture 
necessary to take with them. 

"Captain," said the Commodore, "shall we 
leave the ground clear, and take to the skiff, or 
are you prepared to face the ladies ?" 

" Under ordinary circumstances, Commodore, I 
should prefer your society to half the petticoats 
in the country ; but there are two ladies in one 
of those boats, either of whom I would marry at 
a moment's notice. One of them is twenty, and 
the other seventy, but hang me. If I should know 
which to choose. Have you never had any ex-, 
perience of the tender passion. Commodore?" 

" Why, I won't say but in other days I have 
thought of such things, and, to come right to the 
point, with a plain honest man like 3nou, as the 
pickerel naturally takes to the bait, I will give 
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you some account of my experience in that way. 
When I was ten years old, I fell in love with a 
widow, who, as they say, was ' fat and forty ;' 
but her colour was still like the rose and the lily, 
and her lips would actually shame a cherry, and 
melt it at the same time. My chicken heart was 
almost broken, when a bachelor of forty-five mar- 
ried her, and moved away. If I had had the 
power then, I would have fought the fellow to 
the death. It was nearly a year before I forgot 
the widow, and then I fell in love with a young 
lady I never spoke. to. She was above me in 
worldly condition, and I had no means of ap- 
proaching her. I watched her at her window, 
followed her to church, contiived to meet her as 
often as I could in the street, and followed her 
about in that way for a whole year, when she too 
was married, and my heart was again broken. I 
then had a breathing spell for some time ; but at 
last I got in love again with a young girl of my 
own age and condition ; but just the opposite of 
the widow — she was sixteen^ and saucy. She 
teased me in every way she could, called me her 
pet, patted me on the cheek, and always accept- 
ed another's attentions instead of mine. I grew 
poor and pale from anxiety and vexation, imtil, 
at last, she too got married, and I was broken 
hearted the third time. At five and twenty, I 
had another fit, diough not quite so warm as the 
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last, but came off in the same way. At two and 
thirty, I made up my mind, like a philosopher, to 
get married without any passion at all, and I paid 
my respects to a wholesome maid of twenty- 
eight. She was all complacency, and all smiles, 
but altered her mind when my uncle died, with- 
out leaving me a farthing. By this time, having 
taken to the water, I have ever since thought best 
to worship God alone, out here on the lake, 
after my own fashion. But the boats are jusjt 
.here, so I drink to your better success," and so 
saying, the Commodore drained the last drop 
from the punch bowl. 

"I haven't time to tell you my experience 
now. Commodore, but, as Frh pretty much in the 
same box with you, I think FU try and keep off 
a lee shore for the rest of my life, though it's dull 
for one to mess alone in his old age, when he's 
laid up in port.'* 

The party after landing separated into groups 
or pairs, some plunging into the woods, some re- 
posing under the old oaks, or sitting down on the 
margin of the limpid water, which, from the 
pure bottom here, was transparent as crystal, 
while those whose duty it was, were engaged in 
spreading the repast. It was laid on the grass, 
and when the party were all gathered round, the 
Commodore was with difficulty persuaded to join 
them. Sir James objected ; but Grace said his 
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figure would just complete the group for a pic- 
ture, and, as the old man was really esteemed in 
the village, for his good character and pure mo- 
rality, all others were satisfied. 

The hour that followed was one of those which 
have been described as partaking of the " flow of 
soul.^ 

Mrs. Van Courtland in her quiet dignity, min- 
gled with a sweet simplicity and highly culti- 
vated taste, appeared to throw back the flashes 
of thought that constantly gleamed from the mas- 
culine mind of Mrs. Bloomfield, contrasting beau- 
tifully with her feminine voice and nature ; while 
Mrs. Hawker appeared to renew her youth in the 
enjoyment of the ready wit, and delicate repartee, 
that flowed from her as naturally as water from a 
fountain. Mr. Van Courtland, was courtesy and 
refinement itself ; not as men of the world are 
sometimes courteous and refined, but it was of 
that character which proceeds from happiness, a 
love of virtue and a polite education. The other 
gentlemen were not behind in this particular, 
each appearing to advantage in his own way — 
even John Effingham, A. M., was pleased, and 
Sir James, after two or three efibrts to introduce 
himself and the Point, as subjects of conversation, 
joined in the hilarity, and made himself agreeable. 

Grace Van Courtland was really beautiful. In 
the abandon of the moment, thought followed 
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thought in rich profiision, embellished with ready 
allusions and a brilliant though chastened wit. 
Sir^George was struck with her power, and the 
extent of her knowledge, on subjects on which he 
had supposed her ignorant. Eve Effingham had 
never until this day perceived the extent of her 
cousin's superiority, which appeared sometimes 
to withhold half its power, through fear of being 
thought to surpass her friends, and she, for the 
first time too, lamented that defect in her own 
education, which had placed more value in the 
etiquette of fashion, than in that intellectual cul- 
ture, which alone can command the love and ad- 
miration of superior minds. Eve, therefore, alone 
was not happy on the present occasion. 

" I trust," said Mrs. Van Courtland, addressing 
Mrs. Hawker, " that you have been sufficiently 
warned of the dangerous character of this place V* 

" In what pray ?" anxiously inquired the last. 

" It has been said," answered Mr; Van Court- 
land, " that no woman was ever here wooed in 
vain, and here is Captain Truck doing violence 
to his avowed passion in maintaining hia con- 
stancy to himself. Between you and Grace I 
have fears for the veteran, that he may yet fell a 
martyr to his devotion."- 

" If Hymen really haunts these shades," replied 
Mrs. Hawker, *^ he never chose a lovelier spot for 
his witching craft, but the brave Captain, I am 
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sure has had too many perils already, to venture 
now upon an unknown sea." 

" After such fair warning of danger," said the 
Captain, " dare you accept an arm madam, for I 
perceive that other pleasures than restauration 
invite our young gentlemen and ladies." 

The whole party now rose, and naturally sepa- 
rating a little from each other, they strolled over 
the grounds, or along the beach, until, having 
passed a little rise of ground. Sir George perceiv- 
ed that himself aryd Grace were now alone. The 
Baronet certainly had not come out on to the lake 
Uiat day, with the intention of offering his title and 
estates to Grace Tan Courtland, nor had Grace 
any expectation or belief that he would do so. 
She had not indeed been blind to his passion, and 
time and circumstances had rendered her not in- 
diflTerent to it. In person, manners and position in 
life, Sir George had every thing to recommend 
him. Educated in prejudice against her coun- 
try, he had now come to a right understanding of 
its character, and appreciation of its people. Yet 
indulging in a laudable partiality for the insttu- 
tions of his own country, he had come to esteem 
those of this, as most wise and suitable in their 
place. He had shown his disposition to be amia- 
ble, and his character just, and with the posses- 
sion of all these qualities, it was natural, that, 
with a mind of the stamp and character of Grace 
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Van Courtland's, that the evidence of affection on 
his part, should beget some corresponding emo- 
tion in her. They had all been weighed and 
balanced in her own mind, and therefore it was, 
that his attentions had become to her, far from 
indifferent. 

The effect of this day had been to excite in 
Sir George, a deeper feeling, not of mere admira- 
tion, but of love, commingled with all the higher 
sentiments of the mind, and the softer passions of 
the heart ; and, obepng the impulse of his feel- 
ings, prompted by the moment, he now poured 
out his love, in language that spoke his sincerity, 
and the strength of his passion. 

If Grace was surprised, she was not over- 
whelmed, she neither fainted, nor attempted to 
run away — she had undoubtedly thought of some 
such scene as the present, as likely to occur, but 
not now — she neither gave encouragement, nor 
refusal, while her compassionate, and even grate- 
ful look, told, that affection felt for her, even by 
the humblest heart, would never fail to excite all 
proper sentiments in her own breast. 

But a few moments were allowed them, before 
they were sununoned to the boat. For the re- 
mainder of the day, the elder among our party 
noticed, that Sir George maintained a calm and 
placid dignity, while the slightest evidence of a 
modest confusion, occasionally stole over the 
che^ of Grace. 
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While Sir George and Grace, had been thus 
separated from the rest of the party, Eve Effing- 
ham and her &ther had been walking together ; 
and they returtied to the boat witfi hurried steps^ 
and a dissatisfied air. Sir James was even seen 
at a little distance, to draw his handkerchief, and 
apply it in a way, that betokened some mental 
distress as having recently afflicted him, and by 
going back a few moments, we shall learn the 
cause. 

^ Father," said Eve, as soon as they had sepa- 
rated, in their walk, from the rest of the party, 
" this day has completed my unhappiness." 

" How so, my child, what has happened 7^ 

" I have seen in its brightest form, the almost 
immeasurable superiority of my cousin over me,^ 

" How can you suppose such a thing, for a mo- 
ment, Eve ; look at your education, and acquaint- 
ance with the world, and certainly, you do not 
acknowledge any superiority of mind or taleniL 
Grace has never been from Irome in her life." 

" I acknowledge no superiority of natural talent, 
and it is true, that Grace has never been froto 
home ; but she has been instructed in the be^ 
society at home, and her mind is stored with les- 
sons of virtue, truth, and useful knowledge ; what 
you call her simplicity, is only the effect of the 
perfect truthfulness of her character, showing 
itself out in all her thoughts ; while I, by my edu- 
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cation, have been rendered a creature of art. I 
have learned the ways of the world to be sure, 
but I have learned much of its wickedness by 
contact, and I have learned to discolor my 
thoughts, to disguise my real sentiments, to act in 
the dark, to dissimulate and cheat others into a 
beUef of what I am not. Father, this has been 
ill judged, and cruel in you." 

" But, Eve, have I not been always kind to 
you, always tender of you, and always affectionate 
towards you?" 

" True, my de^ father, you have, and I do 
wrong, to accuse you ; but while, through your 
choice and influence, I have become purely a 
woman of the world, dependent on others for 
happiness, and upon arbitrary fashion for my 
position, Grace has the resource of all within her- 
self ; while she is loved for her truthfulness, I am 
feared for my deceit ; while all admire her sim- 
plicity, I am laughed at for presumption. All 
this was unobserved by me, while we lived in a 
state of society, wholly artificial ; but now the. 
truth is too obvious. Could I but have known 
and felt these things before !" and she wrung her 
hands in her mental agony. 

"But you mistake. your real position, my daugh- 
ter, your education has brought you knowlec^ 
and you must improve it now." 

" It might have brought me knowledge, father, 
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had I been directed to that, instead of a foolish 
subservience to rank in others, and pretension 
myself. But now I find that my knowledge is 
only the effect of observation — Grace's that of 
study. Mine is superficial, hers is deep rooted. 
I can mention a fact or a thing that I have seen, 
but she, if she chooses, can tell me its history ; yet 
her perfect modesty withholds her from all dis- 
play. And, father, bear with me, if I tell you a 
painfiil fact, which I have thought of before, but 
which has struck me this day more powerfiiUy 
than ever ; even you, my dear father, by assum- 
ing a position unnatural to the state of society, in- 
consistent with institutions here, and which you 
cannot sustain with truth, have drawn upon 
yourself the hatred of many, and the contempt of 
more ; and even I suffer a part of this odium," 
- The fact addressed itself so clearly to the mind 
of Sir James, that iu spite of his natural stubborn- 
ness in giving his own construction to every 
thing, the enei^, affection and mental agony of 
his daughter, pressed the subject so closely home 
to his feelings, that his will was subdued for the 
moment; and either grief, shame or remorse, 
brought an unwilling tear to his eye. 
• The party now all returned to the boats, and 
arrived at their dwellings, just as the sun was 
gilding the evening clouds, and his last ray faded 
from the top of the " vision." . 
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That evening, Sir George repaired to Mr. Van 
Courtland's, and sought an interview with the 
last in his library. Mr. Yan Conrtland was not 
unprepared to expect some such event as was 
now transpiring, and he had reflected upon it 
calmly. He had known Sir GSeoi^ long enough 
to understand his character. It was a character, 
such as matures gradually but late, and grows 
strong by intuition, rather than by artificial aids. 
It was marked by a proper sense of justice, the 
very first principle in forming a man of worth. 
If it had ever been marited by follies, they were 
not of an aggravated character ; and it was when 
he thought nothing at all of the matter, but only 
followed those habits which association had ren* 
dered cong^iial for the time, but which were 
thrown ofi*, upon the first change of circumstanc* 
es. He had every power, and Mr. Van Court- 
land doubted not every disposition, to make Grace 
the happy wife that she deserved to be. 

Since the departure of Sir James Effingham 
for Europe many years previous, Mr. Van Court- 
land had acted nominally as guardian of the ed- 
ucation and estates of Grace. She had been an 
inmate of his house, had grown up there, and by 
her amiable and excellent qualities, she now shar- 
ed the affection of a daughter. On their return 
to the house from the party on the lake, she had 
exercised her usual frcuikness and confidence in 
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her uncle, by asking an interview with Mr. and 
Mrs. Yan Courtland in the library, and there dis- 
closed to them all that had fallen from the lips of 
the Baronet. 

" Your own choice, my dear," said Mrs. Van 
Courtland, "is the first thing to be considered. 
We were not yet quite prepared for this, but the 
time has come for you to decide, and we feel con- 
fident that on your part, you will do it without 
trifling on a subject so serious." The two waited 
a moment for a reply, and a slight confusion and 
tremor, sufficiently indicated the intensity of feel- 
ing at the moment, in a well regulated mind. 

Had Grace been asked that morning, by a third 
party, for her decision, she would have calmly 
and sincerely said no, notwithstanding her feel- 
ings toward Sir George were by no means indif- 
ferent ; but she would have resolved them all in- 
to a respect for his character, and a proper regard 
for his gentlemanly deportment and his elevated 
station in society. The sensitiveness of woman 
has perhaps been given her on purpose, that she 
might feel and sympathize with another in the 
passions of the heart, especially when addressed 
to herself Grace Van Courtland now found that 
the love-beaming eye and glowing words of Sir 
George that day, had not been lost to their pur- 
pose on her. 

" Shall we understand, my dear, that silence is 

11* 
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consent ?" asked Mrs. Van Courtland ; a|id risiiig' 
fiom her chair, Grace fdil on the neck of hej aunt, 
and wept away her emotion on that bosom, which 
had so long given her a mother's counsel, and 
borne her a mother's love. 

" It is all settled, I see," said Mr. Van Court- 
land, taking out his snuff-box, which he only le- 
sorted to on great occasions, and turning himself 
round to hide his own emotion, '^ wax will soften 
in the sun, and a woman's heart is as sure to melt 
imder the influence of love ; we must consent 
to be second, hereafter, in the affections of our 
petted Grace." 

**No, my dear uncle, you are cruel ; no, never 

wall—" 

" Stop, ray sweet mourner. If I am not mista- 
ken in these matters. Sir Greorge must have a 
word to say about that. There," said he, kissing 
a tear from her cheek, " is the pledge of my con- 
tinued affection and approval. Now go and wipe 
those tearfiil eyes, for something tells me that we 
may require your presence again, when they 
would not appear to advantage." 

" you cannot understand Mr. Van Courtland, 
my dear," said his wife, smiling, " when he speaks 
of waxen hearts, he is only boasting of what he 
thinks an exploit of his own long remembered" — 
and the two withdrew, Grace smiling through 
tears, and secretly lifting her soul to God in 
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thankftilness, who had provided such friends for 
her young and orphan years. 

When Sir George found himself seated in the 
library, with Mr. Tan Courtland, the latter could 
not otherwise than enjoy, for a moment, the em- 
barrassment of a young man, whose mind is bur- 
thened with a subject, so important, that he thinlts 
his life centered in it, and yet so delicate that he 
scarcely knows how to approach it. 

After several attempts to reveal it by an indi- 
rect way, Sir George at length collected his 
scattered coolness and courage together, and ex- 
plained his wish to be allowed to press his suit, 
under favor of Mr. and Mrs. Van Courtland's ap- 
proval. 

The latter heard his petition with a smile that 
showed he was not unprepared for the demand 
as he answered, "Grace has shown her usual 
prudence and excellence, in this aflBsdr, Sir George, 
and has withheld encouragement until she con- 
sulted those whom she has been accustomed to 
consider as her guardians. She has frankly 
told us all, even her own mind in the matter, a 
thing which young ladies are very apt to-keep to 
themselves. Take her, Sir George, with all my 
heart, and may God render her as happy, as I 
know she is capable of making you. But remem- 
ber," said he, as he squeezed the other's hand, 
" you are transferring a tender and native plant to 
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an artificial soil. She has been delicately cultur- 
ed, but her mind is formed, and she can live and 
be happy, only, where truth flourishes and blos- 
soms." 

" I understand your meaning, Mr. Tan Court- 
land, and as society in England is not wanting, 
where truth and sincerity combine with rank and 
fortune, to elevate our being, she will find her 
home in that sphere ; where I trust also to find 
my happiness, in being her companion and pro- 
tector." 

"Sir George, have the goodness to pull the 
bell." 

" Request the presence of Miss Van Courtland,'» 
said Mr. Van Courtland, to the servant that en- 
tered. " Grace, this is all settled," he said, when 
she had entered the room. The wax must re 
ceive the. impression" — and taking her hand, 
her temples sufiused with a modest blush he 
placed it in that of Sir George, and kissing her, 
affectionately, retired, though Grace sought to de- 
tain him. 

" We must follow," said Grace hastily. " Ex- 
cuse me. Sir George Templemore. Will you 
please to open — ." He did open, though it was 
not the door, but his arms. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

** Our fathera ! where are they ?" 

** We ne'er shall loek upon their like again." 

In nearly every country on earth, a national 
festival is hailed with enthusiasm, even though 
they sometimes celebrate events, in which there 
is very little cause to rejoice. In Europe, a na- 
tional festival is generally to celebrate the birth 
of a king, whose death would, in some cases, af- 
ford more reasonable cause of joy : or perhaps it 
is sometimes held, to commemorate an event 
which relieved the people from one yoke, to fas- 
ten another, and more grievous one, upon them. 
The French celebrate the three dajrs in July, 
which drove one king from the country, and 
raised another to the throne, without any benefit 
to themselves ; and their yearly return is greeted 
with rejoicings that amount to enthusiasm. 

The fourth of July, the day of Americaii inde- 
pendence, and the only national festival in this 
country, commemorates events as different in 
their character from any in Europe, as they have 
been greater in their consequences. It was not 
the birth of a king to rule over the people, 
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to a well regulated taste, nothing can be more in- 
harmonious than poor music. 

In the evening, the party, to which was added 
the family of Mr. Bragg, all went to see the fire 
works, and they were so fortunate as to get a fa- 
vorable situation on the piazza of the hotel. The 
beauty of the fire works was greatly heightened 
by the darkness of the evening, and the dryness 
of the atmosphere, and the " fun of fire" exhilir- 
ated the spirits of all. Eve declared this to be 
the prettiest rustic sport she had ever beheld. 

"There is one subject," said Sir George, ad- 
dressing Mr. Bragg, " on which I have not yet 
informed myself, and should be happy to receive 
your explanation. I mean your laws relating to 
crimes and punishments." 

" Our criminal code is principally made up from 
the English law, as expound^ by Lords Eldon 
and Bacon ; but which have been amended and 
altered from time to time, by statutory enactments. 
We have, however, lessened the number of capi- 
tal crimes, and mitigated the punishments in 
others." 

" But I have understood that crime had greatly 
increased in this country. Is not that a conse- 
quence of leniency ?" 

" Our prisons show a large amount of crime, 
because it all centres there ; we having no laws 
that authorise transportation as in England. But 
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the calendar of crime does not show any increase 
greater than the increase of population. There 
is an actual decrease among that portion of popu- 
lation which is native ; this latter fact we con- 
sider as another effect of our system of education. 
But we do not see that leniency increases crime ; 
on the contrary, the greatest proportionate increase 
is in capital crimes, for which the punishment is 
most severe ; thus perceiving that leniency tioes 
not increase, and capital punishment does not 
hinder its commission." 

"I should at first suppose that lenient laws 
would invite men of bad principle to your 
shores." 

" It may be so, for it is found that convictions 
among foreigners, in proportion to their numbers, 
are as two or three to one of our native population. 
Yet we see no reason in this to change our laws. 
If we receive a part of the good population of 
Europe, we must expect a share of the bad along 
with them." 

" England has relaxed the rigor of her criminal 
code considerably during the last century." 

" And seeing the beneficial effect there, we 
have followed her example, and gone a little fiir- 
ther. It is merely an experiment, not susceptible 
of any other proof than experience, as to its bene- 
fits." 

Vol. n. 12 
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" Are not «11 your laws copies of the English, 
or based upon them ?" 

« They may be said to have started from thenii 
and the English code certainly served as a pat- 
tern." 

'^ In that then, you are not yet quite independ- 

^' No more than our classics are independent 
of the ancients, who still serve as models. The 
English law expounders, stand nearly in the same 
position in that respect, as the wise men of anti- 
quity do to all modem literature. They were the 
most able and learned jurists the world has ever 
seen, and will serve as models, and be quoted as 
precedents, until the world is much wiser than it 
is now." 

" You pay us a well merited compliment, Mr. 
Bragg ; and, if I may be allowed to reciprocate 
it, your own country stands not undistinguished 
for the learning of its Bench and its Bar. A Mar- 
shall, a Story, a Webster, and a Wirt, are names 
well known and much respected in England." 

" The Bar and the Bench are pretty well sus- 
tained, and the other learned professions are not 
behind them. In Divinity we have a Channihg, 
h Hobart, an Edwards, and a Dwight. In Med- 
icine, a Warren, a Hossack, and a Phjrsic ; while 
in Philosophy we can name a Franklin and a 
Rittenhouse, and in Mechanics, a Fulton, and a 
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thousand others of equal merit, if ledSi celebrated.'' 

" Where did the thought originate, Sir George, 
that animals and men deteriorate in this continenti 
both mentally and physically ?" 

" Probably no where, but that the declaration 
was from the voice of envy, or the tongue of 
slander." 

"Did it ever occur to you^ Sir Geoi^, to 
reckon up the number, characters, and actions of 
the eminent men, which this country has jwch 
duced in the last half century, and to compare 
them with any other country in the world V 

" It is the very mental operation going on within 
my pericranium at this moment." 

" And what may be the result of such reason* 
able cogitation ?" 

" That, for the sphere of action, you htive e»- 
^Ued every other nation, and let the result of 
Iheir workji prove the position. To do tbeni 
justice, you must take the point from which they 
start, and the point at which they arrive." 

" The literature of dais oountry, however, is 
tliought to be inferior." 

" The reverse of that proposition ought to be 
taken up, and prove the superiority of others." 

" We have no writer in this country who equ^dbs 
Scott." 

"In amount and excellence of his produc- 
tions, you have not ; but the amount is only 
evidence of industry, the excellence alone is evi* 
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dence of talent. Now, unless it can be shown 
that nothing has been written in this country as 
good as Scott's best, the proposition is not yet 
proved." 

" John Milton, was no poetaster." 

But when John Milton wrote, this country was 
peopled with savages; it would not be feir to 
array the selections of literature, of five hundred 
years, against that of half a century, for deciding 
a national character." 

" But many persons of good judgment, prefer 
the English literature of the present day, to the 
American." 

" That, is because they see the whole of the 
American, and only the best of the English. 
Compare the whole with the whole, and how 
would the matter stand ?" 

" I perceive, Sir George, that you have adopted 
a rule which no other British traveller in this 
country has done of late, that is, to make your 
reason the ground of your opinions." 

" I have become so fully convinced of that fact, 
that I am in danger of erring the other way. 
They have fomred their opinions firsts and then 
condemned every thing that did not agree with 
them, without stopping to enquire the reason of 
the difference. They appear to have brought, as 
it were, a model of a country along with them, 
to exhibit, rather than to study the affairs of this. 
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This is so manifestly wrong, that I find myself 
disposed to view every thing as best, and then 
seek for proof that it is so. 

" Our country has been said to be exceedingly 
barren of interest, and our history of incident ; 
while every thing else is said to be so common 
place in its character, as to afford no scope for 
fancy." 

" That depends on one's taste ; in mere legen- 
dary story, or traditionary facts, there may be a 
paucity, because events are so recent, that they 
are all, as it were before you ; but it must be a 
dull brain that cannot find both incident and in- 
terest, in the conquest of a vast continent from 
the savages, and the establishment of a new and 
powerful nation. What is there in English his- 
tory, or indeed in all ancient history, to compare 
with them in grandeur of conception, or the glory 
of the result ? The facts speak for themselves, 
without calling for opinion, and they cannot be 
an ordinary people, who have accomplished them 
all. One would think this very anniversary was 
so replete with incident and interest, that one 
might indulge the fancy upon it for a life time, 
and yet hardly get out of the reach of facts," 

" Facts are stubborn things, Sir Geoi^. Have 
you never noticed any thing peculiar in the 
writings of those gentlemen, who have broadly 
condemned society in America, and particularly 
in the writings of Sir James Effingham ?'' 

12* 
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" Yes, and I regret to say it, the latter particu- 
larly, has left fact out of the question, and con- 
demned, by broad assertion, without proof, while 
his only semblance of proof is, the introduction 
of a great number of convenient aphorisms, that 
would be very pretty in their place, but have 
very little to do with his real subject." 

" Sir James has, in that respect, adopted the art 
of a lawyer who has a bad cause to manage ; to 
assume false premises, and reason from them as 
if they were facts. Can you tell me. Sir George, 
if the opinions he advances are really entertained 
of us in England ?" 

"They exist, as theories do in his brain, 
wherever prejudice has fixed them, or, to be used 
when wanted, and change sides when convenient." 

" I have sometimes thought, that the feelings 
created by our successfiil revolution, were not yet 
wholly eradicated in England, and we rfiust wait 
for that event for a perfect harmony of feeling." 

" I confess to something of that sort. You are 
looked upon in some such way as a naughty son 
would be, who disobeys his father's inju icticn to 
stay at home, and makes his own fortune abroad." 

" We cannot be said to be spending England's 
patrimony, then, if we have made our own for- 
tunes." 

" No, but she would fain have had you join 
youy fortune to it." 
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"A noble colony she would have had, cer- 
tainly." 

" Powis," said Sir George, as the fonner, with 
Eve Effingham, approached the spot where he 
stood, " you have seen Americans from home ; 
how is it, that while all appear warmly attached 
to their own institutions at home, some of them 
become monarchists when abroad ?" 

" It is from mistaking names for things, and 
title for fame, by men who have been ambitious 
of distinction here, without the talent for reaching 
it. They have been slighted here, and feel of- 
fended, they get one or two introductions abroad, 
receive a dinner, and feel obliged. Hypocrites, 
in all places, they think the road to favor is 
through flattery of their superiors. The weak 
and the vulgar-minded accept it, caress the span- 
iel when he fewns, and laugh at him when he is 
away." 

" That now is what I call a man in a category,*' 
said the Captain, who had listened to the last 
speech. 

The party were all drawn close together again 
on the balcony, to see the last of the fire-works. 
"You must recollect something of the event 
which has been conunemorated to-day," said Mr. 
Bragg, addressing Mrs. Hawker. 

" Not much of the event itself; but a few years 
later I knew something of those who were con- 
spicuous in it," 
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" Men in past ages have been thought to have 
been made great by their actions, and the greatest 
actions are certainly those which are productive 
of the greatest results, and the greatest good. It 
were an honor but to have seen some of the men 
and women of those times." 

" I remember," replied Mrs. Hawker, " to have 
been at the levee of President Washington, when 
a great number of the signers of the Declaration 
were present. The throng of people was so great, 
that they could not gain admission, and thousands 
stood in the street. John Hancock and John Ad- 
ams showed themselves at the windows. There 
was no shouting then, but the men all immedi- 
ately took off their hats. As the strong light from 
the windows, and the lamps outside, reflected on 
their faces, standing in a thick mass with their 
heads all bare, a gaze of intense interest marked 
every countenance. Mr. Adams said a few words 
to them ; when the two withdrew from the win- 
dow, shouts of thousands filled the air for a long 
time. It was not one of those tumultuous shouts, 
such as come from the rabble in New York, on 
the night after an election ; but the sincere and 
heart-felt acclamation of praise, coming from gen- 
erous men. It gave the first and strongest im- 
pression I ever received, of the involuntary hom- 
age, which all men pay, to great and good ac- 
tions." 
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" And did you see Franklin, and Jefferson, and 
Madison there ?" 

' " All of them, and a great many more. The 
Philosopher was then a very old man, but vigor- 
ous and cheerful, as one of forty. He appeared 
to take as much pleasure in the company of the 
young, as ever he could have done in former 
years. I' remember that he said, we grow old 
more by comparison than by years ; that an old 
man or woman, should be like a ripe fruit, less 
beautiful than the blossom; not so tough and 
hard as the young fruit, but more rich, mellow, 
and sweet, than either." 

The Captain thrust his hands into his pocket, 
and mentally affirmed (for that was his only fash- 
ion of an oath,) that Mrs. Hawker was as ripe as 
fmy peach, while all the rest, and particularly 
Mr. Bragg, were inwardly convinced, that she 
had practiced on the Philosopher's maxim. 

" In passing in our minds a review of the histo- 
ry of the world," said Mr. Bragg, " the greatness 
of the mere despot, who has trampled on his fel- 
low creatures, by the aid of power accidentally 
obtained, or that of the mere hero, who has risen 
to power by successfully contesting the ensan- 
guined field, fades into insignificance, in compar- 
ison with those who have combined great minds, 
and vast purposes for good, with simplicity of 
habit and manners in themselves. And in this 
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respect, if a greater galaxy of great men can be 
found in any other age, than lived in the time of 
our revolution, I certainly know not where to 
look for them." 

" England," said Sir George, ^< can boast her 
warriors and her statesmen, through a long line 
of ancestral renown ; but she cannot boast of 
greater virtue, or higher capacity, than belongs 
to your history. You," said he, addressing Mrs. 
Hawker, " must have personally known General 
Washington. His person always etruck me as 
.among the noblest of our nature." 

" I was quite young when I knew him, and I 
then, never entered his presence, without feeling 
awe ; nor left it without love and reverence." 

" You have had a privilege, Mrs. Hawker,** 
said Mr. Bragg "which is« denied to us. You 
saw and talked with the great and good of those 
days, and felt the influence of their example, 
while we can only look upon them as the depart- 
ed great." 

I 

" The last time I saw dear Mrs. Washington,** 
was the reply, " it was when I was just about to 
be married. She kissed my cheek, and bade me 
remember, that the true glory of an American wo- 
man, was to cheer and animate her husband to 
noble purposes, and instruct her children in the 
way of virtue. But she, too, has long since de- 
parted. Yes, they are all gone — and I am here to 
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see and hear the reverence done to their memory.'' 
She wiped a womanly tear from her eye — the rest 
stood, or turned in silence. The Captain shed 
not a tear, but his chest heaved like the swelling 
of his own ocean. 
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CHAPTER X. 

*'What! philosophy in love ? 

As well feed fire with ice, or frame a iiin 
With solid beams of darkness.'* 

The reader will long since have found out, 
that ^e have not written our book to give a his- 
tory of the tender passion ; but have only brought 
in such circumstances, as they have incidentally 
occurred, and as a natural consequence of other 
events, of too much importance to be overlooked, 
yet not necessary to our purpose. Those who 
would wish a better detail of such things, I would 
recommend to a perusal of Mrs. Oilman's Love's 
Progress, where she has given an example, that 
will answer for every other case, with the slight 
variation of incident necessary to connect with 
each. 

But as we have introduced Mr. Powis in a very 
unceremonious way, and given him a position by 
the side of Eve E^gham, which we think will 
excite the reader's curiosity, we feel bound to 
gratify that very laudable feeling in all readers, 
by going back a little in our facts, and account- 
ing for the position which the two will presently 
occupy, in a more reasonable and philosophical 
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way, than can be deduced from all that has yet 
been said. 

Mr. Powis was a gentleman of thirty-two. Al- 
most as soon as he had finished his collegiate ed- 
ucation^ atod gained his diploma, he was left the 
sole master of a handsome fortune. In his 
youthful ardor and ambition, he first sought 
and obtained a warrant in the navy, and soon 
rose to a lieutenancy, in consequence of particu- 
larly hazardous and active services in the Medi- 
terranean. But his situation there, not answering 
his ambitious desire to acquire a knowledge o^ 
the world, he resigned'^his commission, and for a 
time lent his generous sword in the cause of 
Greece. After the settlement of the government 
of that country in the hands of King Otho, he 
devoted himself to travel for some years, and 
finally returned to enjoy his estates in this coun- 
try, which were situated in the interior of New- 
York, where we have first met with him. Du^ 
ring his course of travel, Mr. Powis had, through 
diplomatic influence and connexions, large oppor- 
tunities of introduction to society in various parts 
of Europe. An American, in fact, and in princi* 
pie, patriotic, bold, generous, and truthfiil hin^ 
self, the too artificial character of society there, 
and the too frequent subservience of merit to rank, 
of right to power, of justice to policy, and the af- 
fections to interest, were at war with his Ameri- 
can feelings. 

YoL. II. 13 
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We are not to suppose that Mr. Powis found 
this to be the general character of society there ; 
but such things did exist, and were upheld by the 
institutions, in a degree and to an extent that they 
do not exist in this country. The immediate 
tendency of our institutions is to prevent it. Nor 
are we to suppose, that these facts, in any way af- 
fected him, for he was beyond their reach ; as a 
mere sojourner for pleasure and information, he 
had no direct interests which could be touched ; for 
it was among the humbler, which is often the 
better portion of society, that their effects for evil 
are felt, when felt at all. It is not our intention 
to describe the ways and modes in which they ex- 
ist, nor the circumstances under which he saw 
them. That, would require us to write another 
volume. "We shall therefore simply refer the 
fact to the decision and judgment of the intelli- 
gent reader, who is acquainted with European 
society, and who will, therefore, readily under- 
stand the kind of observations likely to be made 
in the course of seven years' travel, and mingling 
in society, by an intelligent and well educated 
young man of exclusively American feelings. 
The effect has been clearly expressed in a former 
chapter, in his own words to Eve Effingham. 
Every desire of the mind having been gratified, 
he had rationally come to the conclusion, that his 
own country, under all circumstances, was best. 
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Mr. Powis was thirty-two, and had seen much 
of the world, and every man of the same charac- 
ter, who has passed that age, knows that he has 
escaped the danger of being desperately in love, 
and beffins to be infected with some of the whims, 
which are said to be peculiar to bachelors, who 
have grown a little in conceit of their power over 
the female he^rtv- 

There is a fellow sympathy in man with every 
thing. We love the very earth, the rocks, the 
hills, the streams, that have been silent witnesses 
of our past pleasures or misfortunes, better than 
those, which have always been strangers to our 
presence. We respect the rough mariner in 
whose company we have traversed the deep ; the 
stranger with whom we may have been but for a 
moment united in a common interest ; nay, we 
love the very dog that has partaken a common 
danger with us, better than another that has not. 
But this simple principle of our nature becomes a 
higher and a holier feeling, when it links itself 
with our reason, our permanent affections, and 
our future hopes. And this was the case between 
the two now before us. Eve EfBngham had tra- 
velled, and so had Paul Powis, in the same coun- 
tries, through the same scenes, and visited the 
same objects, and there was a fellow sympathy 
between them, that would never have arisen 
otherwise. 
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A travelled young lady, of twenty two, is not 
often met with in this country. We are too far 
distant from other parts of the world. What is 
commonly called travelling, signifies, to embark 
in a packet, (they take the steam boat now, by 
way of saving time,) and crossing the Atlantic, 
Avrite a letter on the way, telling of their sea sick- 
ness, and that the anxiety of the public may be 
relieved in that important matter, it is published 
in the newspapers, at the price of an advertise- 
ment. Landing at Portsmouth, they post to Lon- 
don, look at St. Paul's and Westminster, through 
a London morning fog. Post to Edinburgh, back 
to Dover, cross to Calais, lumber on to Paris, and 
stopping one day to see the fashions, make a race- 
course from thence to some lake in Switzerland, 
cross it in a storm of wind, rain and thunder, 
raised purely by the exhalations of their own 
vapid brains, clamber up one side of the Alps, and 
roll down the other, look at St. Peter's, by moon 
light, give a beggar a York shilling, or a Yankee 
ninepence — all the same thing — and then, if they 
do not write a book of their travels, descriptive 
of society in Europe, it is because they have not 
the ability. And this is a fair sample of two 
thirds of American travellers in Europe, and nine 
tenths of British travellers in America. Ask a 
native of Connecticut, how far he has come on 
any giv(5n day, and he tells you he has travelled 
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fifty miles, whether he has walked it on foot, 
rode it in a couch, or paddled it in a steam boat. 
From these two examples, it will be seen, that we 
too, have committed the mistake of Mr. Bucking"- 
ham, and others, in applying the term to locomo- 
tion, rather than to observation or discovery. 

But Eve Effingham had travelled^ that is, she, 
with the requisite assistance, had not only over- 
come the distance between cities and kingdoms, 
but she had stopped long enough, to look at things 
by the way, and stopped long enough, when she 
got to the end of her journey, not to meet with the 
misfortune, (if such a thing had been possible,) 
of the Yankee's colt, which turned so quick at 
the end of a ra(^e, that he broke his tail off short. 
She had spent two years in various parts of En- 
rope, and all over Europe. Not that ten years 
are absolutely necessary for the purposes of ob- 
servation, but that more than ten weeks are 
necessary. Therefore, Eve Effigham, had tra- 
velled, and we now feel quite sure of being un- 
derstood. If she had not made as good a use of 
her advantages as she might have done, the rea- 
son has already been seen to proceed, from the un- 
happy influence of her father. If she had not 
made as good a use of them as Powis had of his, 
it was not owing to neglect, in not possessing 
herself of facts, but in making wrong deductions 
from them, and forming false estimates of their 

13* 
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relative values. Powis saw all this, and as few 
others could meet, and sympathise with him on 
the same subjects, which had engrossed eo much 
of his time, and the most interesting portion of 
his life, his bachelor's conceit told him it would be 
a very pretty thing, to mould her thoughts to his 
liking. 

We shall be forgiven, we hope, for entering 
into the secret motive, and originating in so cold 
a manner, that commonly blind motiveless pas- 
sion, love. This was only a reversal of the order 
of Nature, which we know often plays pranks in 
such matters, wherein the motive came first, and 
the love afterwards ; and thus much was neces- 
sary to reconcile a seeming anomaly. But let no 
bachelor take courage from the success of Paul 
Powis, to undertake the same thing for himself; 
for history saith, that in the doctrine of natural 
and moral correspondencies, this case answers to 
the Ceres, which blooms but once in a hundred 
years. And to our certain knowledge, in more 
instances than one, the bachelor has found him- 
self desperately in love at last, while the object of 
his passion could no more be won, than the 
fabl^ sylph of the fountain. 

We are not to suppose that Mr. Paul Powis 
took upon himself the office of instructor after the 
manner of the pedagogue, when he bids the ur- 
chin to spell b-a-k-e-r baker. But he took every 
opportunity to express his sentiments in a delicate 
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yet manly way. His remal-ks on society, morals, 
men, and things, were in reference to stiict truth, 
and sustained by examples, and the trtin of 
thought indulged in, always had reference to his 
purpose. 

We shall not give to Mr. Powis all the praise 
of which, he " laid the flattering unction to his 
own soul." That would be giving too much in- 
fluence to him, and too little understanding to 
Eve ; for, in truth, his sentiments and his sym- 
pathy, both now, and at New York, where he had 
often met her during the previous winter, but 
came in aid of her owii awakening perceptions, 
which she had lately, and so clearly, expressed to 
her father, on the day of the party on the Lake. 
The change, however, of both feeling and opin- 
ion, and with them of character and habit, did, 
gradually and rapidly, take place in Eve Efling- 
ham, and both were satisfied. 

She had learned at the cost of severe mortifica- 
tion, which is usually the price of knowledge so 
obtained, but which some minds are so obtuse 
they can never feel, that exclusiveness, if it is the 
right of every one, can never command the re- 
spect of any : that pretension forms no claim to 
superiority, but that, in enlightened society, it is 
freely accorded to merit : that simplicity of man- 
ners and habits, is consistent with the highest de- 
gree of excellence, and that, in a state of society 
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not Strictly artificial, it is the natural accompani- 
ment of truth and virtue. 

In Mrs. Hawker, Mrs. Bloomfield, and her cou- 
^ sin Grace, she had seen, tliat, the best attainments 
may be reached without going from home ; that 
it is the manner of applying things, and not the 
extent of our opportunities, that makes the sum 
of our knowledge ; and that to be loved by all, 
instead of being flattered by the base, and hated 
by the ignorant, we may choose our own society, 
but must not afiect to despise others. 

The reader will cease to be surprised, therefore, 
that with these changes of sentiment. Eve Effing- 
ham first began to look on the attentions and 
character of Mr. Powis with respect, then with 
interest, and very soon with a rational and sin- 
cere regard, which, as it was not misplaced, would, 
necessarily, by the continuance of their intimacy, 
or almost daily association, ripen into a pure and 
durable afiection. And who ever heard of a man 
and a bachellor's, first becoming interested in a 
woman, between whom and himself there exists a 
subject of common sympathy, cultivating her so- 
ciety, and seeing her gradually lean to his senti- 
ments, imbibe his opinions, and confide in his 
judgment with feminine delicacy, and not feel the 
gentle passion stirred within him? Such a man 
must be passionless, heartless, and according to 
the common and undeniable rules of << love's pro- 
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gress," a mere stump in the way, a blot on the 
fair face of Nature, Such a man Paul Powis 
was not, and therefore in almost the same time 
that we have taken to describe the circumstances, 
we find him rationally, philosophically, yet deep- 
ly in love. And here we must not omit to re- 
mind our readers of our claims to originality, this 
being the first case of the kind ever introduced 
into a work of this sort. But we are borne out 
by the fauctj that such cases are not so uncommon 
in the world around us, as some imagine, and 
when they do occur, like the purest metals, they 
grow brighter by use, rather than like the delicate 
flower that loses its fragrance and its beauty by 
the first rude touch, 

Americans have been often described as a pas- 
sionless race of beings, and this has arisen, partly 
because, they sometimes bring common sense into 
exercise in matters of the heart, in which interest 
has no present concern. 

In an. after-thought. Eve Effingham supposed 
she discovered an Americanism, in the rise, pro- 
gress, and union of her affections, with those of 
Mr. Powis. In France, and in Italy, she had 
more than once had a mustachioed Count smirks 
ing befor*5 her, and dangling at her heels, or on 
his knees, with his hand at his heart, protesting 
a constancy, that he would forget the next day, or 
transfer in a week ; but for whom she could feel 
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not half the sympathy she would, for the cat that 
purred around her feet, brushing her dress with 
her soft fur. Such, however, was not the char- 
acter of the protestations she now received, nor 
were such the feelings with which she received 
them. ' 

In England, indeed, such things do sometimes 
occur, as the affections being guided by reason ; 
but in France, and in Italy, those countries of 
great sensitiveness, strong passions, and self inter- 
ests, they are little known, and of course little re- 
garded ; natural sensibility, blind passion, or sor- 
did interest, filling their place. 

As the party returned from witnessing the fire- 
works, the beauty of the evening tempted them to 
a walk in the grounds about the wigwam. Oc- 
casionally a rocket was still shot into the heavens, 
scattering its bright and starry train as it flew, and 
exploding high in the air, would cast a sudden 
gleam of light around, leaving the night more 
dark than before; while the scintillating stars 
that fell after the explosion, faded and were lost 
in mid air. The party scattered through the va- 
rious walks, some of which being open to the 
green lawn, and others guarded by shrubbery on 
each side, the groups and pairs were soon lost to 
to the view of each other. 

" It is thought to be an evidence of weakness," 
said Paul to bis companion, '^ to become senti« 
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mental upon trifles, but one might be almost 
tempted to such a weakness from the beauty of 
this night, and the circumstances brought to mind 
by the recollections of Mrs. Hawker. I never 
heard a greater moral lesson conveyed in a few 
simple remarks. They instruct us that all true 
greatness of mind, comes from real excellence of 
heart, and therefore, needs no outward circum- 
stances to sustain it. That rocket, which has just 
exploded, may remind us of the opposite charac- 
ter ; one who reaches the height of station by ar- 
tificial power. It gains its force in the first place 
by foul materials of combustion ; it mounts into 
the air, and leaves a train of fire, sulphur, and 
smoke behind it. It is seen a great way oflf, be- 
cause it is brilliant ; but it falters, it wavers, it ex- 
plodes ; its fragments are scattered in every direc- 
tion, and they go out as they descend, and are 
lost in the dimness of night." 

"And what character would you associate 
with such a sentiment, Mr. Powis ?" 

" I made the contrast in my own mind, at th^ 
moment, between Wo-shington and Napoleon; 
the last is the rocket. Washington would have 
been Washington still, without his dignities; 
Napoleon would never have beeii Napoleon, 
without his army, and his Empire. A halo rests 
around the grave of the first, but the light of the 
last has gone out in night, because its brilliancy 
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no longer gleams on the sense. One was the 
greatness of excellence, the other an artificial 
glory." 

" Your comparisons are very apposite, and quite 
poetical." 

" Well, but Eve, have you not found that thiis, 
as a principle, is applicable to every condition in 
life, and to every page of our own history ?" 

The thought of a bachelor, who was usually 
gay in conversation, and manly in his thoughts, 
becoming so sentimental all at once, first sug- 
gested the idea of the ludicrous to Eve, and she 
could not but help smiling as she replied with a 
little mischievousness of intent. 

"That is a true Americanism, Mr. Powis. 
You make all things, even your sentimentalism, 
practical." 

As they turned in the path, and passed a win- 
dow in the wigwam, that threw a strong light on 
the countenance of each. Eve was a little discon*- 
certed at discovering, in that of Mr. Powis, some^ 
thing resembling that, of one, who feels the ap- 
proach of an ague fit, in which are mingled, earn- 
estness, fear, and a desire to be relieved of the 
coming oppression ; while Mr. Powis thought he 
discovered, in that of Eve, a slight curl of the lip, 
and a relaxation of the other muscles, often ex- 
pressive of pleasure and respect, but which the 
fond, yet doubting lover, often construes into ridi- 
cule and contempt. 
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There are situations, in which men have not 
the command of their own powers, when those 
who commonly have the naost self-possession, have 
the least In a declaration of love, the rustic swain 
has all the advantage. He is encumbered with no 
forms of speech, and embarrassed by no sense of 
the ludicrous. He acts rather than speaks his 
love, and he fears only the catastrophe of a denial. 
The philosopher is the most awkward. He min- 
gles his passion, philosophy, and mathematics, all 
together, and approaches his subject much as he 
would state a problem. But the man of the 
world, when really in love, and divested of any 
inferior interest to prompt his sagacity or his pru- 
dence, is in a state of real suffering, when he ap- 
proaches the denoument. 

A month before, Paul Powis would have 
thought that he could have met this hour with 
the same ease and freedom, as he could have met 
any other event of consequence. He thought so, 
indeed, this very evening ; but now, when he had 
sought and obtained the opportunity, he felt the 
power which the woman of his love had over 
him ; and, as he was no adept in the art, the gay, 
yet prudent man of the world, and the cool calcu- 
lating bachelor, both forsook him. When he 
thought to have declared himself, in measured 
and appropriate terms, his mind wandered into 
the far-fetched images just quoted. But, seizing 

U 
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upon the thought contained in Eve's last speech, 
he resolved to make it practical, and, with all the 
humility and self-abasement of the most passion* 
ate lover, who looks upon his fair one as a god- 
dess in the clouds, and himself as no better than 
a dog in her presence, he endeavoured to give 
utterance to his feelings. " Could I, Eve," said 
he, " did I dare. Miss Effingham," and he stopped 
short in the path, from very fright or emotion, 
''cbuld I, but for once, hope that the greatest exer- 
tions of which I am capable, could merit the least 
of your aflfections— could I hope that you would 
forego your just claims to a higher destiny, and 
accept such humble merit as I could offer," and 
he slightly, but involuntarily, bent and settled his 
knee, the first start and trepidation of Eve height- 
ning his emotion ; when she, calmly and unhesi- 
tatingly replied : 

" Mr. Powis, I must not affect to misimderstand 
you, nor will I attempt to disguise my respect for 
your character, and my gratitude for your favor- 
able appreciation of mine. Such a subject as you 
would now press, must be referred to the wishes 
of my father : I am his child, he is my guardian : 
I respect his happiness and wishes more than my 
own, and shall defer to him in every thing. 
Urge me no farther. Shall we return to the 
house?" And Paul led Eve into her father's 
halls, where she sat down, pale, trembling, and 
overcome with emotion. 
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But Paul Powis was in his manhood again ; he 
had met and passed that moment of his life, in 
which the wisest men have sometimes appeared 
like fools ; and if not in the way he would have 
chosen, and with the rapturous success which 
novelists always provide for their heroes, his re- 
spect for Eve's character was increased, and more 
than all, she had expressed an undisguised regard 
for him. As parental duty, without condition, is 
one of the express commands of God, to which 
reward is promised, we shall expect to find Eve 
Effingham rewarded for hers. But we regret that 
the spirit of liberty is so general in this coimtry, 
and begins so early in the minds of some young 
men and women, that we are unable to set it dowu 
as an Americanism. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



** Woman ! myiterioiu, lovely wonMui." 

** And man the hennit, nghed, till woman smiled." 

There are times in which woman peculiarly 
Heeds the sympathy of woman. Eve Effingham, 
as the reader has been informed, had never known 
a mother since her early childhood. Cast at an 
early age on the sole care of her father, and ever 
since the companion and associate of his travels^ 
she had often felt her loss ; but she had never 
felt it as she would have done, had she first suf- 
fered such privation later in life, when the expan- 
sion of intellect had opened to her view the dif- 
ference between that sweet confidence and'trust- 
ing love bestowed on a mother, and the mere 
protecting care of her father. Never had she felt 
that loss so severely as now. She loved her fa- 
ther as a parent, but his thoughts, habits and feel- 
ings were all of that character, that her nature 
shrunk from making him the unreserved reposi- 
tory of all her own thoughts, feelings and wishes 
on this subject. 
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Ann Sidley had been her kind and careful 
nurse from childhood, and was still such in all 
that related to her physical wants. All the nat- 
ural affection arising from care and watchfulness 
over infancy on one side, and of continue reli- 
ance on the other, existed between them. But 
Ann Sidley, though an affectionate, was a simple 
minded woman. She had soothed Eve's childish 
griefs, and been the confidant of her girlish se- 
crets, but she was imqualified to be the adviser 
of the mature and educated woman. The dis- 
tance, however, which arises from difference of 
education and station, greatly diminishes as we 
approach difficulty. It is then that the natural 
powers and perceptions of the mind, and the 
qualities of the heart speak out, bath in language 
and actions.^ 

Ann was engaged in her customary avocations 

among the dresses of Eve, the employment she 

always selected when she wished to indulge in 

the calm, quiet reflections of her own mind. She 

was revolving in her thoughts the cause of her 

mistress' late apparent unhappiness, when Eve ' 

entered her room, and reclining on a sofa, seemed 

lost in her own thoughts, until an involuntary 

sob brought Ann to her side, who leaned over hear 

with a tender solicitude, and inquired into the 

cause of her sorrow. 

*' Tell me, my own child," said Ann, " and it 

14* 
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will relieve your rnind^ can I do any thing for 
you?" 

" No, no, my faithful Ann, but oh ! had I a 
mother," and she buried her face in her hands, 
and wept tears of bitter affliction. 

Poor Ann was as much shocked at this unex- 
pected outbreak, as if she had heard of some dire 
calamity ; but thinking that she understood the 
cause, with simple hearted sincerity, she said, " I 
am afraid that this affair of the English gentle- 
man and Miss Van Courtland, has not been agree- 
able to you. He has not done as I supposed he 
would, nor behaved as handsomely as I think he 
might have done." 

This speech but opened a new wound in the 
feelings of Eve. Was it possible that she had 
shown so much interest in Sir George Temple- 
more, as to excite the observation of others ? And 
now to add to her mortification and regret, she 
felt conscious of what her father's desires had 
been, and that they had JDeen too clearly manifest- 
ed to be mistaken by the most careless observer ; 
while she could not but remember some past feel- 
ings and foibles of her own, that brought regret 
alongwith them; and again she buried her face in 
her hands and wept. 

" I feared it was so my love," said the S5nnpa- 
thising Ann ; " but I would not regard it. I think 
if Mr. Powis should speak his mind, Ma'am^ — 
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ttiat " Ann looked at the floor, at her Mis- 
tress and then out of the window, in confusion at 
the liberty which her sympathy and affection had 
caused her to indulge in. 

" And what of Mr. Powis ?" asked Eve, whose 
mind was now roused a little by a woman's pride, 
forgetting in part the real cause of her sorrow. 

^' I think he is much the handsomest man," 
was the reply, " and equally a gentleman. Bo- 
sides, he is an American, and if he would speak 
his mind freely — ^" and here Ann's confusion 
again prevented her from finishing the sentence 
intelligibly. 

^^You mean to say, Ann, that if he should 
speak his real sentiments, he would prefer Eve 
Effingham to Grace Van Courtland." 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" And what if I should tell you that he had 
spoken, and declared his preference in the warm- 
est terms of affection ? what answer do you think 
I ought to give him?" 

Ann's eyes beamed with pleasure, and listened 
with moisture as she replied. " Oh ! I cannot 
tell what you should say, ma'am, only I know 
what you would say would be right, and I hope it 
would be such, as would make you both happy." 

" My faithfal nurse," said Eve, kissing her at 
the same time, '^ you shall know all. Sir George 
Templemore has not done wrcmg, he has done 
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right ; and my cousin Grace has my ardent wish 
that he may make her as happy, as I know she 
will try to make him, and is qualified to make 
him. No, my kind Ann, I never had any claim 
<Mi Sir Greorge ; and if he has ever shown me any 
attentions, they were the attentions of a gentle* 
man. To think of them otherwise, would be un^ 
pleasant to me, and wrong towards him. Of Mr. 
Powis I can say nothing now. My father must 
be my guide, as he has always been my protector 
through life." 

" I am more happy than before, then," said 
Ann ; " for I have thought, that I could never 
bear to be separated from you, nor to leave my 
own country again." 

" You shall never leave me, my kind nurse, 
nor your own beloved country," said Eve ; " but 
I will excuse you now." As her old nurse with- 
drew from her chamber, Eve said to herself 
" How mistaken have my thoughts been all my 
life, to think more of the pride of feshion, than 
the affections of the heart. That kind creature, 
who has just left me, is worth more in an hour of 
extremity, than all the votaries of fashion, in the 
heyday of popular admiration." 

The following morning, Mrs. Bloomfield, un- 
known to the inmates of Mr. Van Courtland^s, 
^ slipped on her hat and shawl," and walked over 
to Sir James Effingham's. The hour was ear}y 
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for a " call," but Ere had taken her breakfast, and 
withdrawn to her chamber again. As she sat 
musing, a light step and a gentle tap at the door, 
told her that some friend sought admittance ; as 
Ann opened, Mrs. Bloomfield entered, her bright 
searching eye immediately resting on Eve ; but, 
like one " on hospitable thought intent," it beam- 
ed only with a thoughtful kindness, while a smile 
played round her mouth, as soft and as gentle as a 
mother's love. 

Mrs. Bloomfield was Eve's senior by only five 
years, but she was a wife and a mother. She 
knew Eve's deprivation in one of these particu- 
lars, and her own keen sensibilities told her how 
desolate this condition must be. After taking a 
seat by her side, and the usual compliments pass- 
ing between them, taking Eve's hand, having 
first desired Ann to withdraw, she said, " I very 
well know the character of an eaves-dropper — 
don't start — ^I am not going to accuse you, but 
myself — ^indula:e my humor, and pardon my in- 
terference — it is all dictated by a sincere regard 
for you. If gentlemen make declarations of their 
love in the walks of a garden, with only a little 
shrubbery between the sound of their voices, and 
the curiosity of those who may be passing, they 
must expect to be overheard." 

Eve coloured to the temples, as, with an efibrt 
to appear calm, she adced, "May I be informed 
of the meaning of all this ?" 
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" Certainly, my dear ; and you shall know, 
too, the feelings that prompt it. You will under- 
stand, from what I have said, that I overheard 
all that passed between you and Mr. Powis last 
night. My husband was with me in the adjoin- 
ing path. I coughed, and he hemmed; but all 
without being heeded." 

" I remember to have heard no such signals." 

" duite likely, my dear, for I remember, when 
I too, had ears for only one voice, but do not blush 
or tremble. My husband and myself were alike 
pleased with your answer. Your parental duty, 
Eve, has won our hearts. Parents in such a case 
should be both consulted and obeyed. But, Eve, 
you are motherless, and without a single female 
connexion of suitable age to consult with, or on 
whom to bestow your confidence ; and fathers are 
but men, at the best." 

" But inine," said Eve, 

" I know your father is" 



" No more, Mrs. Bloomfield, if you love me, 
and approve my decision." 

"Nay, my dear, but you misunderstand me. 
Your father is alone, and may not I, or Mrs. 
Hawker, or Mrs. Van Courtland, stand in the 
place of a mother to you in this instance ?" 

Eve leaned her head on the other's shoulder, 
and wept. " My dear ^rs. Bloongifield," said she, 
" my own will is formed, but my father has pe* 
culiar notions, and I know not" 
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" Nay then, Eve, leave that to me. Where such 
principles exist, and are the guide of life, nothing 
can result wrong. I know Mr. Powis, and am 
persuaded of the sincerity of his heart, and the 
excellence of his character." 

" But," said Eve, " I could willingly give up 

the affections of the one, to reclaim nay, but 

I must say no more. My father's opinions, you 
know, are peculiar to himself." 

" I understand you, Eve, and there is nothing 
to prevent your realizing your wish. You have 
yourself prepared the way for success." 

" And how shall I repay the kindness of your 
interest ?" 

" By continuing to do as you have done." 

We leave the remaining confidential conmiimi- 
cations between Mrs. Bloomfield and Eve Efiing- 
ham, unrecorded ; esteeming it no part of our du- 
ty to perform the character of eaves-dropper any 
farther than to lead our intelligent readers, who 
are versed in love's diplomacy, to a right appre- 
ciation of the beginning of circumstances, which 
are to result in success ; the rest they will under- 
stand. And to talk of love's secrets to those who 
cannot understand them, without being told, 
would be casting pearls before swine. It will be 
readily understood that the tact and influence of 
Mrs. Bloomfield, Mrs. Hawker, and Mrs. Van 
Courtland, were all brought indirectly to supply 
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the place of a mother to Eve, and to bring Sir 
James to a right understanding of his daughter's 
welfare, and a right appreciation of his own duty 
towards her. And we take the liberty to tell Mr, 
Paul Powis, that he is more indebted for his suc- 
cess, and his present happiness, to the lucky ac- 
cident of being overheard, than to any tact of his 
own. For, without her father's consent, Eve Ef- 
fingham would never have given hers, for the 
sake of making him a happy man ; and, without 
more tact than any bachelor ever possessed — ^with- 
out a stronger influence than he or any one else 
of the masculine gender could have exercised, he 
would never have consented that his daughter 
should have married a man, who did not hold an 
hereditary title ; so inveterate had his prejudice 
become, in favor of the honor of title, and the pre- 
rogative of rank. 

But that consent once given. Sir James sought 
to display his superiority by his munificence, and 
a patronizing air. " Powis, my dear fellow," said 
he, " you have won both my daughter and my 
esteem ; and we must see to a fitting provision 
to sustain the character of an Effingham. My 

estates, Mr. Powis, are worth , and such 

provision must be made as will be fitting under 
the circumstances." 

" I cannot tell you what my estates are worth,** 
replied Mr. Powis, " but I can say with certaihty, 
that there is no necessity for your lessening yours.'' 
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" No, but this is matter of business, and must 
be done in a business-like manner." 

" Well then, Sir James, since you have yielded 
the point above all others most valuable to me, 
the rest shall be left to your own decision. I 
only request that whatever your generosity dic- 
tates, may be placed in the right of Eve Effing- 
ham. Being perfectly independent myself, I 
would ever remain so, that our friendship may be 
the more free, and without obligation on either 
side." 

"Better and better, Powis, you are the first 
American I ever knew, who would not accept 
money." 

The reader will perceive that all difliculty had 
been overcome with Sir James, in regard to the 
union of his daughter with Mr, Powis, and a for- 
mal understanding had with him in the matter. 
We are only able to state the fact, and leave the 
leader to surmise, as we are obliged to do, the 
means by which it was accomplished ; for, not- 
withstanding that three women were in the secret, 
not one word has ever transpired in regard to it. 
But it has been intimated that a hint from Mrs. 
Bloomfield, that Mr. Powis was descended from 
a very ancient and rich family in England, and 
that as the English laws never expatriate her sub- 
jects, he even stood a chance of a Peerage at no 
distant day, and that his estates in this country 

Vol. n. 15 
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would purchase at least three Baronies on the 
continent, were the turning points ; reasons which 
certainly never would have been offered by Mr. 
Powis himself, or by Eve Efiingham. 

" It is a dreadful moment," said Mrs. Bloom- 
field, as she talked with Mrs. Hawker and Mrs, 
Van Courtland, " when we are compelled to doubt 
the worth of those we love. And it is a noble 
spirit indeed, which can rise above all indecision 
at such times. Eve Effingham is one of the most 
attractive pictures that humanity can offer in that 
respect. Young, timid, sensitive, and strong in 
her passions, yet so strong in principle, and so 
firm in the rectitude of her purpose that she hesi- 
tates not a moment between duty and inclination, 
her own happiness and parental authority; and is 
willing to sacrifice herself, rather than depart for 
a moment from either." 

"I have never yet known an instance," said 
Mrs. Hawker, in which such a resolution, rightly 
adhered to, and unreservedly spoken, did not 
overcome the stubborn one at last. The peculiar 
temper of Sir James appears to set itself in oppo- 
sition to every thing which another may say or 
think. He holds, with tenacity to his opinion, 
as long as he is disputed, and gives it up when 
opposition ceases." 

"I have seen an animal before," said Mrs. 
Bloomfield, " that would follow a bait, but would 
never move a step for the goad." 
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The three ladies, though not given to the habit 
of ridiculing the faults of others, could not but 
siiiile, as the thought of long ears presented itself 
to the mind of each. 

That Sir James Effingham loved his daughter 
with a strong and ardent aflfection, there is not a 
doubt. In fact it was this very aflfection, coupled 
with his natural seMshness, that led to all his mis- 
takes respecting her. Since the death of his wife, 
Eve had been all in all to him. The companion 
of his hours, and the sharer alike of his pleasures 
and his griefs ; he had witnessed in her what he 
thought to be the unfolding and expanding of su- 
perior womanly dignity and excellence. But 
these qualities were formed upon his own tastes 
and habits, and under his own influence. 

A woman's mind can only be rightly formed 
for the social and domestic relations, by woman. 
A bird may sing, and will sing in its cage, be- 
cause it is a part of its nature to sing ; but when 
relieved from its confinement, it will mount into 
its native air with a louder and a sweeter note. 
Women may be brought up and trained under 
the influence of men, but they will break from 
the restr£iint as soon as they have gained the pow- 
er. A woman is spoiled as a woman, when she 
has ceased to prefer the sympathies of her own 
sex ; and such an one, if any there be, would do 
well to change her habiliments, and assume the 
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guise of a man. Eve Effingham was an example 
of both the folly and the sin of fathers' attempting 
to form the minds of daughters to their own feel- 
ings, sentiments and habits. It is only to rear a 
bird in a cage, that will live out an unnatural ex- 
istence, or seek the first opportunity to obtain its 
freedom, and use its wings. 

When Eve obeyed the summons of her father 
to attend him in the library, after his interview 
with Mr. Powis, she went thither with trembling 
limbs, and a beating heart ; but she gained assu- 
rance, as she saw him seated there with a placid 
countenance, and a brow unusually serene. 

"My daughter," said he, "I have long secretly 
prayed for your happiness, and have cherished 
you with a love, such as I have never felt for any 
other being, but your mother." 

" I know it, my dear father," said Eve ; and 
she hung upon his neck like one who fears she 
may have offended the dearest object of their love. 
" Forgive me, my dear father," she added, " if I 
have ever been ungrateful." 

" Nay, but Eve, I have need to be forgiven of 
you." 

"Say not so! say not so ! you have ever loved 
me tenderly, and I have been ungrateful." 

Sir James kissed his daughter, and let fall 
a tear upon her cheek. "Be comforted, my 
daughter," said he, " yon have not been ungrate- 
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fill ; but you have laid on me, new cause of grati- 
tude to Heaven for. such a daughter. I have 
ever looked forward to this hour, Eve, with feel- 
ings, such as only a fe.ther, and one who is other- 
wise alone in the world, can know." 

"But you are not alone, my dear father, I am 
with you, and I will remain with you while I 
live ; your pleasure shall be my happiness, and 
to promote your happiness my pleasure, and my 
only wish," 

" I know it well. Eve. I know your obedience, 
and your sacrifice, and they have won my heart 
even more than your faithfulness. Eve, I have 
done wrong, and you alone of all the world have 
had the courage and sincerity to tell me of it in 
kindness ; all others have only goaded my pas- 
sions, and urged me to resistance or contempt." 

" Grieve me no more ; I am your daughter, 
and you are my own dear father, and what care 
we for all the world beside ? We may be happy 
in the practice of our dutiful affections, and God 
will reward us with peace, even if the world treats 
us with scorn." 

" Nay, my love ; but conviction of truth natu- 
rally brings confession of sin. We must be plain, 
Eve. I have been ambitious, that was my first 
error. I have been disappointed, and have envied 
the success of others. I have formed a wrong 
estimate of society, and accorded to station,, 

15* 
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wealthi rank) and fashion, that place iu my affec- 
tions which was due only to T^rth; and tfiat has 
led to my mistakes in life. I have mistaken one 
peculiar talent, as an evidence of talent in all 
thin^, and that has subjected me to ridicule. 
Disappointment of my hopes has begotten bitter- 
ness of feeling ; this has led to assumption of what 
I thought to be my right ; assumption has begotten 
dislike in others. I have repaid dislike with 
abuse, and contempt has been heaped upon me in 
return. These have been my errors— a long 
catalogue, the result of pride and self-will, and 
we see their consequences. With a position in 
the world which other men might envy, I could 
have kept it, and avoided what I now feel. But, 
Eve, I have been goaded, and I yielded the reins 
to my passions. You alone have been my con- 
stant, and to the last, my sincere and faithful 
friend." And Sir James now leaned his head 
upon the shoulder of his daughter, whom he still 
clasped in his arms, and wept with the freedom 
of a child. 

" Father," said Eve, " this is but the reaction of 
those passions which you confess to have governed 
you, and no less unworthy of yourself. It is but 
the weakness resulting from an over-burthened 
spirit, yielding to discouragement. Say no more ; 
by forgetting the past, the future may be all sun- 
shine and happiness. Is this all for which you 
demanded my presence ?'* 
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" No, my love, no. I have yet something to 
say of more consequence than all. I once thcu^t 
only of consenting to my daughter's marriage 
with one whom the world should esteem high- 
bom and noble." 

" And she is saved from being made unhappy, 
and the object of public exposure and sympathy, 
as many such are, by your never having had the 
opportunity," said Eve, with a smile, that brought 
Sir James again to a right sense of manliness. 

" Yes," said he, " I believe you may say so, 
since experience, in most instances of the kind, 
proves it to be true ; and, in view of your own 
choice, and my present reflections, my most cher* 
ished wish is to bestow your hand on a man of 
education, a gentlem n and a worthy (Citizen : and 
such a man is Mr. Powis." 

"Nothing but this, dearest father, was wanting 
to complete my happiness." 

Sir James kissed his daughter again, and re- 
sumed a perfect composure. " I have settled it 
all with Powis, my dear," said he, " and it needs 
only your own ratification. With your leave I 
will recall Mr. Powis, and ask the presence of 
Mrs. Bloomfi Id ; I believe she is in the drawing 
room, and I wish her to know, that what I do, I 
do with the feelings of a parent, and not of a mer- 
cenary man. You may safely receive her as 
your friend." 
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" I know it fether — as you please. I have no 
shame to cover, or secrets to keep. I trust I am 
beyond the folly of any shame at, next to our 
religious duty, that which may be truly said to 
be the greatest and the holiest action of our 

lives." 

The two presently entered, and after a few 
moment's conversation and explanation, Sir James 
taking Paul by the hand, and placing it in that of 
Eve, said, '* I bestow upon you, Paul, the greatest 
boon which Heaven has left ihe to give, and with 
her take half my estates. The Wigwam must be 
your home. Be &ithful to her as she has been 
to me, I ask no more : she will be happy with no 
less. Mrs. Bloomfield what say you, have I lost 
a daughter, or gained a son?" 

" A son. Sir James, that will honor his father." 

" Then let us retire," and oflfering Mrs. Bloom- 
field his arm, they withdrew. 

Paul clasped Eve his arms, and said, " this 
happiness I owe to your firmness and fidelity to 
duty." 

" And this I owe to the love of my parent, and 
to you," was the reply. The half hour that fol- 
lowed before the announcement of the supper 
tray, seemed to Eve like one in which a life is 
centered in the excess of present happiness. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" Look on this picture, and on that — 
True to the life, and matchless, both" 
The men ■ 

Our friend, Captain Truck, still lingered at 
Templeton. Owing to very short passages home- 
ward, of all the ships, the number of packets in 
the port of New York had accumulated, and it 
was determined that his ship should lay by one 
trip, and take her turn in the line, when it should 
come round again. Formerly, as is known to 
every person familiar with the subject, ships 
could make but two voyages to England and 
back, in a year. Now, the packets, and many 
transient ships, make three regularly, and some- 
times four. Often the packets, when favored in 
their passages, wait longer than would otherwise 
be necessary, in order to sail on their regular day. 
These facts are owing to the better construction 
and equipment of ships, for sailing than formerly. 
And it is worthy of remark, that this country 
has, at all times, taken the lead in improvements 
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in naval architecture, even in Atlantic naviga- 
tion by steam, the honor of which is now claim- 
ed by England. The same thing was performed, 
however, by the American ship Fulton, twenty 
years ago. But the construction of steam machin- 
ery, at that time, requiring a great quantity of 
fuel, it was not found profitable to continue the 
enterprise ; and the number, quality, and success 
of our sailing packets, have, probably, prevented 
any attempt since. 

Not only did the first steam boat ever built, 
belong to this country, but we have ever had, and 
still have, the best steam boats in the world for 
river navigation; while our packet ships, and 
merchant ships, are unrivalled, and unapproached 
in beauty of model and finish, swiftness of sailing, 
and capacity of burthen, combined. We need 
only to state the fact to make good our claim ; 
or the truth is obvious to the first glance of every 
one, in the least capable of judging between good 
and bad. No proof or example is necessary in 
the case, and if any were necessary, we would re- 
fer to the last war, when our little navy of twelve 
or fourteen ships kept the sea, and fairly coped 
with the navy of Great Britain, and that too, when 
ships of every class, were vastly inferior to what 
they are at present. This superiority is strictly 
a nationality. It does not exist in one, two, or 
three instances, but throughout ; and the improve^ 
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ments made by all other nations, have but fol- 
lo\^red those first made in this country. These 
facts, have been kept out of sight, by those who 
have written about the condition and character of 
Americans, while they have at the same time 
lavishly condemned us, as wanting in genius, 
science, and mechanical skill. This, however, 
does not look much like a deficiency pf either. 
To take the lead in so important a branch of 
science, and civilized refinement, as naval archi- 
tecture ; and to sustain it with so marked a differ- 
ence in our favor as to constitute a nationality, 
we think should stamp the charge with libel, and 
carry conviction of it to every country where our 
ships are seen. 

Lest, however, some should cavil with what we 
have written, and say it is only assertion, we 
would advert to the fact, that the superiority of 
our naval architects is so well known throughout 
the world, that the Emperor of Russia, the Sultan 
of Turkey, and the Pacha of Egjrpt, have passed 
by Europe^ and sought to improve the character 
of their navies, by employing American skill in 
their construction. And, although not connected 
with the subject, we will mention one other fact, 
in favor of American mechanical science. The 
Emperor of Russia also, after employing able men 
to determine their relative merits, and trjring the 
qualities of each, has sent to this country and con- 
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tracted for a large number of Ndrris' locomotive 
engines, a species of mechanism, in which science 
has, perhaps, as much to do, as in any other in 
the world. 

Sir George Templemore, was indebted to Gscpt 
Truck, for the detail and history of the various 
improvements which have been made, and the 
course of experiments and observation, which 
have led to change. It is not necessary for us to 
go into the details of his statements on that ^int, 
our object being rather to mention such fects, as 
show the conditon and character of the country, 
than to describe them in detail. 

We do not claim, that this superiority is the 
evidence of any national superiority of talent, (we 
grow modest,) but only a better application of it 
in this particular ; and, in searching for its cau- 
ses, another fact is disclosed to us, which is wor- 
thy of notice. The character of American mer- 
chant ship masters, as a body of men, will bear 
to rank higher than those of any other nation. 
The writer speaks from personal acquaintance 
with them, and with others ; and with a knowl- 
edge of what they have done for the improvement 
of science in their own pursuits. No one can 
call in question the great intelhgence of the offi- 
cers of the British navy; but the construction 
and management of ships of war, is but one 
branch of naval skill ; when we come into the 
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merchant service, it is then that we discover 
American superiority. It is to the talent of these 
men, and the liberality of merchants, as well as 
our excellent mechanics, that we owe our great 
improvement in merchant ships. It is true, that 
the education of shipmasters, like that of our friend 
Captain Truck, is principally confined to a tho- 
rough knowledge of matters immediately connect- 
ed with their own pursuits ; but their attainments 
are often varied, and sometimes of a high order. 
The writer is acquainted with a merchant ship- 
master, who is a good Latin and Greek scholar, 
a respectable chemist and mineralogist, a first 
rate civil engineer and draftsman, thoroughly 
versed in the theory and principles of mechanics, 
a very passable painter, a respectable poet, speaks 
the English, French, Spanish and German lan- 
guages with a smattering of Arabic, an astrono- 
mer of course, a practical merchant and a hearty 
sailor. And he would show him. up, if he had 
permission to do so, as a model of a husband, a 
father, and a friend ; a man of tried integrity, and 
steriing worth, and one of the best companions, 
whether by the social fireside, on a voyage, or a 
land tramp that the world can fiimish. 

These are, of course, not every day attainments 
among shipmasters ; but from the liberal encour- 
agement given to them, the equality on which 

they stand with their employers, and their ambi- 
VoL. II. 16 
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tious character, there is a constant emulation to 
excel, and the effect of the last twenty-flve yeais 
has been sufficient to form a national feature in 
our character, and produce national benefits, 
which are great cause of pride to the country. 

All these things were explained and vindicated 
by Captain Truck, in his best manner ; but we 
should do injustice both to his technical knowl- 
edge and his humor, by attempting to describe 
them in his own language. 

By the laying up of his ship for a time, the 
brave Captain, to use his own expression, was now 
'^ thrown upon his oars ;" and some little tact was 
necessary to find sufficient employment and 
amusement for so long a furlough. Occasionally 
ills gallantry led him to attend the young ladies 
on horse-back, in which exercise he was more 
bold than graceful. 

" Powis," said he, on one of these occasions, 
when his horse, almost groaning under the weight 
of his burden, had becon» a little restifF, " you are 
something of an inland navigator, if all reports 
of captures and reprisals are true ; can you tell 
me how to lay this horse on his course again ?" 

" You are a little too hard upon the rein, I think, 
Captain." 

" Well that may be, but I like a good pull upon 
the braces, by way of trimming a sail handsomely 
to the wind." The Captain slacked the rein a 
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little, but still the horse pranced up and down, 
instead of going forward. 

" 1 think you will have to give him a little of 
of the spur, Captain," s€dd Mr. Powis. 

The first had shortened his stirrups so much, 
that his knees were drawn up to a level with the 
pommel of the saddle, and he actually had not 
the use of his legs to apply the spur. 

" I've set up my lanyards," said he, " for fear of 
carrying away, and hang me if I can bring my 
points to bear." Widi the aid of Mr. Powis, how- 
ever, the stirrups were lowered, and dashing his 
towels into the horse's sides, he sprang ahead 
jerking the Captsdn backward half out of his seat, 
throwing off his hat, and away he went over hill 
and dale, the Captain's long white hair fluttering 
in the wind like a streamer whipped into ribbons, 
one hand grasped tightly in the horse's mane, and 
with the other holding the rein, until he bethought 
him, as he afterwards said, '^that he was in dan- 
ger of losing his convoy. But how to stop the 
way of a craft of that sort was more than a sailor 
rightly understood. "Jack," he continued, ''always 
knows how to splice a rope, but to make one 
shorter requires a head." But at length meeting 
a drove of cattle, the horse dashed in among them, 
and being partly interrupted in his progress, he 
stumbled and threw the Captain, not on to the 
ground to break his limbs, but astride of a bullock, 
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to take another ride. The rest of the party can- 
tered on after him, as fast as they could, fearing 
that some accident might befal the brave old Cap- 
tain ; and they were all thrown into hysterics of 
laughter as they met him coming towards them 
again pell mell, mounted on his new Pegasus, 
and holding him fast by the horns. At length, 
however, by means of sundry jerks first one side, 
and then on the other, which he caUed " yawing 
before the wind," he was enabled to bring the bul- 
lock up by the side of a f(?nce, and dismounted. 

"What in the world. Captain," asked Mr. Powis, 
^^has transformed your horse from a sightly ani- 
mal, into one with horns ?" 

" Well, I don't know, but I believe it is what in 
Connecticut we call a swap !" 

" Are you hurt in any way, Captain ?" 

" Only it may be a little barking of the skin by 
this animal's sharp withers !" 

" Can you tell me, Mr. Powis, if I am Joseph 
Truck, commander of the Montauk ?" 

" You certainly are !" 

" Well, can you tell me if this animal is a horsey 
or not ?" 

" It looks very like a bullock !" 
^ " But I certainly had a horse, Mr. Powis !" 
'^^ You had, indeed, but you have made a sur- 
prising change in him !" 

" This beats my being run away with by the 
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Wilful Girl, and driven ashore to windward. Did 
you ever know a ship driven ashore to windward, 
Mr. Powis ?" But the parties were all too much 
convulsed with laughter for any reply, and pre- 
sently the men witli the cattle were seen coming 
up, with the horse in their possession, to cancel 
the bargain so abruptly made, and claim their 
rightfal property. The Captain threw one of the 
men a dollar, saying that he always paid his pas^ 
sage, and it was a good ship that landed all safe 
and free from " particular average," a thing he 
always hated. Then mounting his horse again, 
he rode on as if nothing had happened. 

'• As I was saying, Mr. Powis," he began again^ 
"the Wilful Girl actually run away with me 
and drove ashore to windward." 

" Do you mean to say," asked Eve, " that you 
was actually run away with by a wilful girl ?" 

" Just so, my dear, but it was not a young wo- 
man, like yourself, but a schooner — ^the WilM 
Girl, from the river ; fore-and-aft rig, gaff topsails 
and flying jib. Mr. Powis can tell you what I 
mean, but hang me if I think he can tell how it 
was done." 

" No, Captain, I cannot, it exceeds my art of 
seamanship to explain." 

" Well, that is neither here nor there, but so it 
was, and but for that accident, I think I might 
have married." 

16* 
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CHAPTER III. 



Prithee go on — ^I listen. 



The towns in the interior of New York, con- 
sidering their wealth and population, and the 
great convenience to all, of such a thing, have 
not done themselves honor, in the construction 
of good roads, and keeping them properly in 
repair. The best roads in this country are found 
in Massachusetts, where the soil is less congenial 
and fit in this respect than here, and this differ- 
ence is supposed to have arisen from the better 
municipal regulations of the towns. The re- 
peated complaints, and censures heaped by the 
EflSnghams upon the heads of the citizens, for 
what can only be considered a neglect of duty, 
or the result of penuriousness must in this re- 
spect, be set down to their credit, as an act (^ 
justice, however inuntentional such an act may 
have been on their parts. 

The scenery of the interior of America, among 
the hills, is pleasing and romantic, and differs 
just enough from similar scenery in Europe to 
waken curiosity in travellers. The fields of In- 
dian com, which is never grown in England, for 
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" What can that have had to do with matrimO' 
ny, Captain?" asked Grace, the curiosity of all 
now being put on the qui vive for some new sub- 
ject of mirth. 

" Why you see, my dear young lady, the Wil- 
ful Girl was my first command, and we sailors, 
you know, are not without a little superstition, 
though I have tried to get rid of as much of that 
as I could, by keeping to windward of breakets, 
in the way of bad company ; for I always find 
Ihat a clear conscience makes a light heart, when 
we think we are looking death in the face. But 
there was an admonition in it, which I tliought 
was not to be disregarded. It was as much as to 
say to rae, " never trust to another that which you 
can take care of yourself," seeing as it was none 
my fault that the Wilful Girl did as she did." 

"But it was matrimony of which we were 
speaking ?" 

" Ay, true. Well, you see, my next conmiand 
was the Sukey and Katy. She belonged on the 
river too." 

" On the Hudson, I suppose, Captain ?" 

"On the Connecticut, my dear; that* is the 
river : the Hudson is a river, to be sure, but the 
Connecticut is the river, and no prettier or tight- 
er craft can be found along shore, than may be 
found on the Connecticut, whether we say the 
craft that sail on the water, or on the land. The 
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Sukey and Katy was named after two of our river 
girls, and, to please them both, we loaded her with 
too much canvass, and she was knocked on her 
beam ends by the first squall that came along. 
I may say the Sukey and Katy was my first love, 
though my second in command. After that, I 
left all female names, and took to the male, and 
have lived a bachelor all my life. I won't say 
but a woman's name is well Enough, but I would 
never recommend any one to sail in a craft with 
two, being fully persuaded that one is a match for 
any common mariner. Those were days of be- 
ginning in this country, and one ran some risk in 
going to sea ; but our ships have been growing 
better and better. They are worth living in now, 
and are so much better than any berth ashore, that 
I have got to love the Montauk hotter than any- 
thing else ; so I think, now that this young lady 
has given me the slip, I shall never marry f 
and he turned an eye on Grace, with an expres- 
sion of kind-hearted regard, that told her the Cap- 
tain's protestations, jocularly as they might have 
been made and intended, were not without truth 
and meaning. 

" Do you call that exploit of yours just now an 
Americanism?" asked Eve, archly. 

" It may be," was the Captain's reply ; " but as 
I am about as much on one side of the water as 
the other, it is hard telling whether I am most of 
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an Englishman or a Yankee ; at any rate, I think 
John Bull had a hand in that." 

" But you were in no way afraid of his horns, 
Captain ?" 

" Ay, that was rather an Americanism, to be 
sure ; and, to tell the truth, the only way of man- 
aging John, is to take him by the horns." 

" You think, then. Captain," asked Sir George, 
" that John would not mind a prick of the hide ?" 

" No more than the bite of a fly in June, and 
whoever pricks his hide must look out for a toss 
of his horns, as a good many can tell." 

" He is not much disposed to trifling." 

^* Ay, you may pat him on the head, and stroke 
his hide, and he is as gentle as a sucking dove ; 
but he thinks a good deal of his sleekness, and if 
ydu rough a hair, he never asks who it was, or 
what it was for." 

" But you think John, on the whole, a good 
neighbor, Captain ?" 

" Ay, he may be for the Frenchmen, who are 
so little like himself, that they spend half their 
anger in bustle before they come to the scratch, 
and so have time to get cool again. But to tell 
you the truth. Sir George, between ourselves and 
brother John, I think it is as well that there is a 
passage of twenty days between us, that gives 
each side time to think a little ; for in matters of 
dispute we are so much alike, that our heads 
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would come often together, if we were in a posi- 
tion to do it at once. When that should happen, 
there would be something more to do than brush- 
ing the flies off, or^buying and selling notions. I 
wouldn't be surprised if, in that case, you were 
to see the Montauk with a tier of guns on deck, 
instead of a poultry-yard, to tickle the palates of 
fashionable travellers with." 

Sir George was much of the opinion of the old 
Captain, that if there were many spirits abroad 
like him, it was well the two nations were far 
enough apart to have time to think before they 
engaged in strife. 

We are here called on to notice another feature 
of American character. In Europe, a manifesta- 
tion of a spirit like that of the old man, would 
proceed from a lov^ of loyalty and dovotion to a 
prince. In Americans, it is the pure burst of pa- 
triotism and love of count», and of home ; and 
the man's courage is roused^ not by a blind devo- 
tion to others, but in defence of his own rights 
and his family's, which are linked by a common 
destiny with the rest of his countrymen. 

It is well known to all who have looked at the 
natural history of this country, that the forests of 
the middle states were formerly inhabited by sev- 
eral species of ferocious animals, among which, 
the Panther of North America was the one most 
dreaded by the early settlers. These ferocious 
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beasts have long since been driven from this part 
of the country, and in the last forty years, probably, 
not one has been caught within a hundred miles 
of Templeton. But it sometimes happens that 
one of these, wandering from his customary haunts 
in the great western forests, gets into the settled 
parts of the coimtry. Here, frightened by the 
dwellings of men, he wanders on, keeping to the 
hills and the patches of forest, where, finding but 
little game, he becomes famished, and is driven at 
length by hunger, to come forth to the light in 
quest of food. The tracks of one were lately seen 
in Albany near the city, which had probably 
come from the northern moui)Ltaii)s in St. Law- 
rence county, or perhaps had wandered all the way 
from the great western forest, about the head of the 
Allegany. Such a thing is known scarcely once in 
seven years, yet it does sometimes occur. Tracks 
of the same animal had recently been seen, not 
many miles from Templeton. A " hunt," as it is 
termed, was raised for the purpose of destroying 
him, but proved imsuccessful, no trace of his re- 
sort having been found. 

This afternoon, the weather being fine and but 
moderately warm, the party rode on a long dis- 
tance, into a wild road that wound around the 
brow of one of the Otsego mountains. The ride 
had been so exhilarating, and the time had passed 
with such uncommon hilarity of amusement, that 
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they were not conscious how far they had rode, 
until they found, that to regain their home it was 
necessary to return by a still more unfrequented 
path for some distance, or get belated in their ar> 
rival. The by-path was chosen, and for two or 
three miles before coming out into the principal 
highway, it was but just wide enough for two to 
ride abreast, and inclosed on each side by a tang^ 
led underwood. The party divided into pairs, 
instead of riding on in a group, and changing po- 
sitions at pleasure, as in the broader and mora 
commodious public road. 

The surprises which the American hunter 
meets with, form the great interest and fascination 
of his life. Unconscious of the presence or ap^ 
proach of any danger, yet with ever watchful 
eyes and ears, to catch the least stir of the leaves 
in the underwood, or the least rustling sound, he 
stands prepared at any moment, and without the 
slightest warning, for a conflict of life and death ; 
and he meets it with the stoical indifference with 
which he would meet the most ordinary event 
Nay, we are wrong, he courts the danger, and 
meets it with the gusto of a himgry man sitting 
down to his meal. Often, indeed, with the plec^ 
sure that a lady in her boudoir receives the hom- 
age of her admirers. 

The character of an American hunter has been 
drawn mth fidelity by Mr. Cooper, in his Pio^ 
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neers, and it is a character unique in the world. 
But none of our party were hunters, and therefore 
none of them were prepared for a s^irprise, if we 
may use such contradiction of term to express 
our meaning. 

Paul Powis and Eve Effingham were foremost 
of the party. They had just passed a slight ra- 
vine, and risen by a side-long path on the oppo- 
site elevation, when their horses pricked up their 
ears, and snorted. A rush was heard in the un- 
derwood. Paul, by a quick management of his 
horse, threw himself between Eve and the place 
whence the noise proceeded ; and at that instant 
a Panther was seen to rush from the thicket, and 
with a leap, attempted to mount the withers of 
his horse. The latter rearing, the animal missed 
his lodgment, and tearing the horse's shoulders 
with his huge claws, and his immense weight, 
fell back to the ground. ^ Capt. Truck and Sir 
George spurred on thjfeir horses to the rescue, or to 
meet the fate of their companion. Another leap, 
and the beast gained his aim, and seemed in the 
act of grasping Paul. Terror stnpified the ladies 
to silence, but the forest rang with the Captain's 
tremendous voice, like the shout of a giant rush- 
ing to battle, as he dashed forward to the aid of 
their companion. The crack of a rifle rang 

in their ears, and echoed through the ravine a 

shrill wliistle followed, and a hunter's hound was 
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upon the back of the beast, as he fell gasping in 
death. For a moment all stood in mute aston- 
ishment, and horror — and an old man, bent down 
with the weight of years, was seen passing the ra- 
vine, and ascending the steep. Approaching the 
scene with a cool unconcern, ^* Come away Un- 
cas," said he, (he had given his dog a name dear 
to his own memory,) "what is the use of wasting 
your rage on a dead painter ?" The dog appear- 
ed to understand his every word, for he obeyed 
him instantly ; and the old man, drawing a hun- 
ter's knife from his sheath, was proceeding to take 
the skin from the animal without noticing any of 
the party, or taking any other interest in the mat- 
ter. 

" And was it you, my good man, who did this 
miracle ?" ask^ Sir Gk^rge. 

^« And if I didn't do it, Kill-deer did," was the 

reply. 

"And who is Kill-deer, venerable^ father ?'' 
The old man pointed to his rifle in silence. The 
first took out a heavy purse, and pressed it upon 
the hunter's acceptance. 

" What is that worth to me ?" asked the old man, 
" keep it, and give it to some one that it will serve. 
While GU)d preserves the air, the water, and the 
game, I have enough." 

" Extraordinary man ! and how, then, shall we 
reward you for this deed." 

17 
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" The reward is sound sleep, and the hope of 
better things hereafter, than we find in this world,'' 
was the reply. 

"And you will revise your hope, venerable 
man, if God fails not, to reward faith and virtue.'' 
The Captain had turned his back, and was actu- 
ally making grimaces, to prevent the outbreak of a 
weakness that is peculiar to men of strong minds 
and fine feelings. The ladies were in tears, and 
Mr. Powis was yet too much agitated to enter 
into the conversation. 

The old man now relaxed a little of his taci- 
turnity. " I would have saved some of this trou- 
ble and fright, you see," said he, "but I was 
obliged to wait a second, because I- couldn't bring; 
Kill-deer to bear, so that if the ball went through 
the pdnter's head it would not go through the 
lady's body too." This remark brought all the 
party to listen to him, and the Captain turned his 
fa^ce again. 

''^And did you calculate your mark go closely 
18 that," asked Sir George, as the hunter went on 
stripping the skin from the beast. 

The hunter looked up with a pleased simplicity, 
as he replied, " If Kill-deer didn't graze the lady's 
belt that's around her, then I never will trust 
Kill-deer again." On examination, the fix>nt of 
her belt and its fastening was cut oflf, without 
touching her body, or even cutting her dress be- 
neath. The hunter went on to say : 
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" I should have fired before the animal jumped, 
but this big gentleman's body" pointing to the 
Captain, "was between me and the fore part of the 
animal, so you see I couldn't, conveniently, fire 
just then." 

" I thank you, sincerely, my good friend, that 
you did not," said the Captain, who had now re- 
covered his self-possession, and his humor, " as in 
tliat case I am afraid the ball would never have 
reached the animal, through my body." 

" I thought as much, too," replied the hunter. 

" But could you not have hit some other part of 
his body ?" asked Sir George. 

"Ha! ha! ho! ho! ho!" ejaculated the hun- 
ter, in a laugh that savored not a little of contempt 
for the others' ignorance, " hit a painter any where 
but the brain or the heart ? Why, do you see, a 
dozen balls would have done no gwd. I always 
take 'em in the heart, when they are on the leap, 
because the heart is fiill of blood then, and it is 
quick work. But I didn\ want to injure the 
horse, as die beast hung on him, so I took him ia 
the next best place, just behind, and a little above 
the ear. It touches the brain, and cuts off the 
spine. But, you see, I couldn't tsd^e him juA 
right, without coming too near the lady.'' 
• " And what, my friend, in the name of truth, 
would you consider as coming near ?" 

" Why, I should'nt like to bark the kin of so 
feir a lady." 
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" And had you time for thought and calcula- 
tion of all these things ?" 

" Kill-deer and I generally think and act pretty 
much together, though I am getting old now, and 
not so keen sighted as once I was." 

" Wonderful man," exclaimed Sir George. 

" In fact," sfdd the Captain, " I believe we must 
aet it down as a bunch of Americanisms." 

"An Americanism it is, indeed, for such a 
thing cannot be found in any other country in the 
world." 

Lest the incredulous reader should doubt the 
picture, we feel bound to say it is not over-drawn. 
It is a common thing, wonderful as it may seem, 
that a western hunter shoots pigeons with a rifle 
ball; and, that he may not injure the flesh, he 
cuts off" their heads with his bullets. 

Sir Jfiunes Effingham and Mr. Van Courtland, 
who were also of the party, had lingered behind, 
and stopped to look at some object which attract- 
ed their curiosity. They had heard the Captain's 
diout, and the crack of the rifle ; but these were 
no uncommon things here, and attracted no no- 
tice. They now came up, just as this discourse 
had ended; and we are at a loss to decide, whether 
there was most interest in the scene just described, 
or the meeting of Sir James and the hunter. 

It is hoped, that no reader in America is unac- 
quainted with the character of Natty Bumpo, or 
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the Leather Stocking. At the time of which we 
are writing, to wit, the year of our Lord eighteen 
hundred and thirtynsix, this extraordinary man 
had been, as it were, buried in the western forest 
for nearly twenty years. The last ever heard of 
him was, that after having saved the life of one 
Effingham, in almost precisely the same manner 
as he had now done that of an(Hher, taking hia 
knapsack on his shoulder, and his rifle in his 
hand, and leaving Templeton, he buried himself 
in the forest ; and it was feared, .was forever lost 
to the good people of the village, and to the world, 
except as his chsuraeter lived in history. 

As Sir James and Mr. Van Courtland came up 
with the group assembled round the hunter and 
his dog, they were of course at first wholly 
wrapped in the interest of learning what had 
happened. Sir George related the circumstances 
nearly as we have done. At first, Sir James ap- 
peared wholly absorbed in the thought of the 
danger which his daughter, and her betrothed, 
had just escaped, and gratitude for their safe de- 
liverance. He still remained sitting on his horse. 
But as incident by incident was disclosed, and the 
conduct of the old hunter showed itself he cast 
frequent glances at the old man, who, still stoop- 
ing down and busied about the carcass, gave heed 
to nothing that was said. The recollections of 
Sir James, however, were carried back to other 

17* 
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times. Could the thought ever be realised? No ! 
He had long since been gathered to the dust. It 
"was impossible ! He was an old man even then, 
when he took up his rifle and whistled his hound 
after him, to follow the setting sun — ^it could never 
be. But there was something in that stooping 
form — ^in the motion of that hand — in the use of 
the keen knife, that reminded him of other times. 
The old man had finished his work, opened the 
dead animal, and taking out the heart, cast it to 
the dog as he rose from his stooping posture, say- 
ing : " here, Uncas, is your part ; the heart of a 
painter makes a hound strong, and gives him 
courage." 

One look at the simple honest countenance of 
the old man, and Sir James, casting away the rein, 
leapt from his horse, and, regardless of the reek- 
ing knife in his hand, and the grisly beard that 
covered his face, clasping him in his arms, ex- 
claimed, "The Leather Stocking," — "Natty Bum- 
po," — " My old friend, my much loved friend," 
and he nearly smothered the old man with his kis- 
ses on h" s rough, tinae worn, and weatherbeaten- 
cheek. Old Natty stood with his knees slightly 
bent forward, and his gaunt form leant back, with 
a look o inquisitive wonder a d delight, as if to 
assure himself of the truth. As he became satis- 
fied, letting fall the bloody knife from hi hand, 
he c asped Sir James in his arms, and ejaculated, 
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" Effingham ! thank God ! you, too, are alive — 
to-morrow I will be ready to die ;" and the Leath- 
er Stocking wept ; a thing he had not done be- 
fore, since he turned from taking a last look on 
the Otsego- Water, on whose forest-fringed border 
he had spent his earliest and his manliest days, 
and now intended to spend the closing hours of 
his life. 

" And where have you so .long wandered, my 
old friend?" asked Sir James, when he had suf- 
ficiently calmed his feelings to speak freely. 

" For twenty years, I have trod the forest on 
the shores of the great Superior- Water, until the 
axe and the fire have driven the hunter beyond 
the mountains that hide the setting sun. I have 
there laid the last of the red skins that was my 
friend, beneath the green turf, for the worms to 
eat." 

" But you are a white man, and the white man 
is yoiur friend." 

" Ay, and I have been the friend of the red 
skin, and I could never leave him while the white 
man tracked him with his hounds, and fed him 
with the fire water, to steal away his spirit and 
his hunting-grounds." 

" And to what fortunate accident, then, or what 
kind dispensation of Heaven, do we owe your re- 
turn once more ?" 

" You owe it to natur, Effingham ; that God 
gives to all his creaturs, if they don't use it wrong. 
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I always loved the red skin, because he loved the 
spot when he first breathed God's air, and first 

• 

looked on the trees and the water. Natur, and 
God's spirit, always leads us back from wrong to' 
right ; and when we wander from home, she al- 
ways looks back, and longs to return. I could 
never die in peace any where but in sight of the 
* vision,' and by the Otsego water. And I have 
come back to die, and let an Effingham bury my 
poor bones, when Cod takes back again the life 
that he gave." 

" Come ! go with me, my friend, to the Wig- 
wam, and let me comfort and protect your age. 
You are exposed in the forest, and there is none 
to give you kind aid when you may need it." 

" No, Effingham, I thank you. My old limbs 
never wanted a daintier bed than the soft boughs 
of the sweet smelling fir. With Uncas by my 
side, and Kill-deer at hand, I am never exposed. 
The sun is going down, and I must away to the 
hill side." And he slung the reeking hide of the 
panther over his shoulder, tightened his belt, and 
was turning to depart 

" But stay, my friend ; come with us, and our 
home shall be your home." 

" No, Effingham, the forest, only, for me." 

'• But I cannot part from you — when, where shall 
I see you again." 

^* To-morrow, at the fairy spring," And the old 
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man re-crossed the ravine, ascended the steep, and 
plunged into the forest, on the hill side. 

The party all stood in silent admiration, almost 
amounting to awe, until the Leather-stocking was 
out of sight. 

" That is the most extraordinary man I ever 
saw," said Sir George. 

" And one of the best characters the world ever 
produced," was the reply of Mr. Van Courtland. 

The party all re-mounted their horses, and gal- 
loped homeward, after a day of uncommon inter- 
est and excitement. 
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CHAFTKR XIII. 

" A gathering of fond friends- 
Brief dolemn worcb, and prayer — 
A trembling to the fingers* ends, 
As hand in hand they swear. 
Sweet cake, sweet wine, sweet kisses, 
And so the deed is done — 
Now, for lifers woes or blisses, 
The wedded two are one." 

As we have never before referred to the matter 
at all, it may be necessary to inform a part of our 
readers, that the " fairy spring" was one of the old 
haunts of Natty Bumpo, on the margin, or near, 
the Otsego lake. It was well known to Sir 
James Effingham, and rendered sacred in the 
memory of the hunter, as the witness of many a 
scene in past life, as well as for the virtues of its 
cooling fountain. Thither Sir James repaired, 
on the following day. He went alone, too well 
aware of the old man's habits, to suppose that he 
would wish the privacy of his return to the loved 
haunts of his youth to be disturbed by strangers, 
on the first days of his arrival. Indeed Natty, 
through life, seldom sought any other society than 
a single hunter, as a companion ; and he chiefly 
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delighted in the fresh air, the pure sky, and the 
wide and waving forest, from which to draw the 
sustenance of his life, and his moral lessons. 

True to his word, as upon all occasions he ever 
was, as Sir James approached the spot, he beheld 
the hunter, sitting on a broken stone, that was 
once a part of his hut, in which, through many a 
summer's heat, and howl of a winter's night, he 
had reposed his weary limbs, after the long chase. 
His rifle lay across his lap, his head resting on his 
hands, and his hound at his feet, while sorrow 
was evidently expressed in his aged and wrinkled 
features. 

"Eflingham!" said he, "this is no longer .the 
Otsego water, that /once loved ; not a place can 
I find, but the hand of the white man* has been at 
work, as if Nature hadn't formed things perfect in 
themselves, and he could make them better. It 
was the hand of the white man that first drove me 
from the side of this beautiful water, where I was 
bom ; and now he hasn't left a place for my grave 
untouched. But it is no matter now, and others 
may like this better, for it's natur to love a thing 
as we first see it. I have but little more to do. I 
have lived my time, and now I am ready to die. I 
have seeil again, the only one left, that I really 
loved. I love this spot, this earth, this water, 
these trees. Natur mixes with such things, as I 
may say, when one grows old, and bent down.^ 
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And I have come a thousand miles alone, with 
only Uncas, to mingle my body with these. Biiry 
me, Effingham, under the tall pine, beneath the 
vision. Take care of Uncas ; and Kill-deer I give 
to you, when I have done with her. 

" But I hope you may yet live long," answered 
Sir James, who was deeply affected by the hun- 
ter's sorrow. 

" Why should I wish it, Effiingham ? I have 
lived long enough, I have lived right and am not 
afraid to die ; why should I wish it ? No, no ; I 
have buried all that I love except you — why 
should I wish to live and bury you also ! Np, no, 
Effingham, you may live, and have something to 
live for. I have lived long enough, and have 
something to die for. God who made the world, 
and keeps us all,doesn't look to the color of a man's 
skin, nor to the houses and lands that one may call 
his own, but he gives to all their meat in due 
season, and he has always given it to me, and to 
them that seek it, he gives the bread and the water, 
of the life that is to come." 

" And I trust we all seek it," said Sir James, 
as the old man paused a moment in his homily. 

"We all desire it, Effingham," said he, and, to 
the astonishment of Sir James, the hunter drew 
from his pouch, which he always carried by his 
side, a small Bible, completely wrapped in a rich- 
ly dressed Ermine skin, for no one ever supposed 
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before that Leatherstocking could read. " This 
book," said he, " was the last gift of my mother, 
and it has been the guide of my life. It teaches 
to love GOD, to love truth, to love our coun- 
try, to love our neighbor, ay, and to love our 
enemies, and it teaches us not to love the things 
of the world better than either of these. To re- 
mind you of this, and to fulfil my own love of 
country, I have come back a weary journey, and 
now my work is done. The lives of men are 
only good, as they afford example and instruc- 
tion to others. If my life teaches humility, char- 
ity, truth, sincerity, the love of God and my 
country, the end of it will be answered, and show 
that the noblest nature may dwell in the hunK 
blest spirit. Effingliam, let not these things be 
lost on you, or in the lessons which you may 
give to the world." 

It would be a deeper reproach than we are wil- 
ling to cast on the name and character of Sir 
James Effuigham, to say, that he was not power- 
fully affected with the remarks of his old and 
tried friei^d. That love of country, and the place 
of his nativity, that had brought him back in hi* 
old age, to die amidst the scenes of his youth, came 
home to his heart ; and, wliile he secretly ac- 
knowledged the superiority of the old man's vir- 
tue, he also resolved to cultivate his principles, 
and not suffer so noble an example, in the friend 

Vol. n. 18 
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of his own early life, to be lost on himself. Could 
he wipe from memory and existence a few years, 
and a few of the acts of his life, in which he had 
indulged his passions in the use of slander, and 
the perversion of truth against his country — ^he 
would have felt that the old man's spirit was ap- 
peased, and his lost hours soothed in his passage 
to a quiet rest. 

" Leather Stocking," said Sir James, " I have 
faithfully recorded your virtues, and they are not 
lost to the rest of the world. But I have one 
more boon to ask. Tell me the history of your 
early life, and why you chose the forest as your 
abode, and the red man as your companion, and 
I am satisfied." 

" The last I have told you. It was because he 
loved his native soil, and was driven from it by 
injustice. The rest I will tell you but not now. 
Go, and come again. I must look out from the 
" vision," once more, and build me a hut to shel- 
ter me from the rain-cloud, that hangs upon the 
mountain." 

The old man whistled his hound to follow, and 
with his rifle in his hand, took the path that led 
to the hill-top, while Sir James returned to the 
Wigwam. 

The day appointed for the nuptials of the two 
young ladies was approaching, and the party from 
New York, prolonged their visit, to be witnesses 
of the interesting ceremony. 
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The affair of the point was forgotten in the ex- 
citement of more interesting subjects ; and, left to 
the skill and management of Mr. Bragg, was 
peajceably settled, and all feeling and expression 
of bitterness was hushed. 

Sir James, went daily to the fairy spring, and 
his evenings, and leisure at home, were occupied 
in giving shape and color to the incidents related 
to him by the Leather stocking, while the Captaia 
amused himself occasionally by an excursion on 
the lake with the Commodore. 

" Commodore," said the Captain, in one of their 
sentimental and discursive conversations, "I 
have taken up the notion that you are a philoso- 
pher in most matters. And I wish I knew your 
'political sentiments, for I hold that to be the most 
inipcNrtant part of a man's character in these days.'' 

^^ I hold myself to be but a babe in comparison 
with you. Captain, but such as my poor opinions 
are, you shall be welcome to them. In the first 
place, I have lived long enough in this sheet of 
water to know that every man is a lover of liberty 
in his own person." 

" If the truth were known, Commodore, I bei- 
lieve you have buoyed out the channel." 

" I believe there is such a thing as patriotism 
and a love of country, and I don't think that I 
could myself be contented any where, but in 
sight of this lake, and these hills. But I think 
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the politics of these days have very little to do 
with either." 

" You ought to be chosen the next President, 
Cdmmodore. I shall mourn as long as I live 
that you were not brought up to the sea. For, if 
you discover so much of the right material in 
fresh water, what would you have done on salt." 

" Why, you see, this is a free country, and af- 
ter being pulled about a good while, and using 
my freeman's privilege for the benefit of the pa- 
triots of the land, I at last got tired of so much 
freedom, and since that I have indulged my own 
patriotism, and done my own thinking out here 
on the lake. 

" I first began to reason about such men as Mr. 
Dodge, who has thrust himself on the people as 
a candidate for Congress ; and I said to myself, I 
know this man as a man, and can he be any better 
as a politician ?" 

"That was a home question, how did you an- 
swer it." 

" The answer was very satisfactory, sir, for I 
said, that, instead of voting for a man, because he 
was a candidate of this or that party, I would 
vote for the man in public, that I could trust in 
private." 

" Excellent, Commodore, I respect you more 
and more every day ; and if all men were as 
philosophical, and as learned as you are, the hu- 
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man race would be in a fairer way than they aie. 
at present." 

" Just so. But is it not surprising, sir, that 
people who claim to think for themselves, and 
have the power of learning the truth, will be led 
by the gills, just as*I have hooked this pickerel I'* 
and he loosened a fine fish from his hook« ^^ It is 
a more honest employment, in my opinion, to be 
catching fish on this lake, than to be fishing for 
popularity, that one has no merit to entitle him to. 
When such a man talks of patriotism, he means 
popularity, and when he talks of love of country, 
he means bread and cheese. As I hope one day 
to hook the Sogdolager, I wouldn't be a thorough- 
going politician, and do the cheating and lying of 
some of them, to be made the next President." 

" I, respect your opinion of men and things, 
Commodore, more than any man's I know. What 
do you think of President Jackson ?" 

" Tough, tough, sir, as a day in February, all 
head and gills and bones." 

" That is the best description I have ever heard 
given of him. This is a surprisingly great coun- 
' try we live in. Commodore." 

" It is, sir, and I sometimes wonder how so 
great a country ever produced so little a man as 
Mr. Dodge, the politician." 

" A good cow may have a bad calf. Commodore, 
and that explains the thing. Have you many 

18* 
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•uch wise and virtuous men in this country as 
Mr. Dodge ?" 

" More than are willing to hide their light un- 
der a bushel, though they sometimes get it put 
out by a breeze of their own blowing. I wish I 
knew, Captain, whether you are an aristocrat, or 
a democrat ; for being the last myself, I have been , 
a little uneasy on that point." 

" Well, to be candid with you. Commodore, I 
have had the quarter deck so long, and done the 
thinking for others, more in matters of fact than 
of opinion, like your politicians, that I have got 
some notions not quite republican. On board 
ship, you see, when a passenger or a seaman, 
wants to know where the vessel is, he must wait 
till the observation is taken, and then touch his 
hat, or sit down in his ignorance. To my mind, 
Commodore, there is as much aristocracy in this 
country as in any other, only it's by another name. 
And instead of being bom an aristocrat, one be- 
comes so by his success. But the ship-master is 
the only true aristocrat in this country, after all, 
he being the only man of prerogative, who can 
compel others to do his bidding." . ' 

" You surprise me. Captain, I had thought that 
there was no aristocracy in this country !" 

" Not in the government, Commodore, or in 
form, but in fact ; for unless all men are alike in 
talent and opportunity, some will rise above the 
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rest, and that makes an aristocracy. By the bye, 
Commodore, do you know what pranks Cupid has 
been playing in this neighborhood." 

" Ay," said the Commodore, with a knowing 
wink, " and what a pity it is that you and I have 
wasted our lives alone on the water, when we 
might have spent it to better purpose." 

" It doesn't become us bachelors to lament our 
folly now, but between you and me, Conmiodore, 
the running away of the Wilful Girl, and the cap- 
sizing of the Sukey and Katy, were the most un- 
lucky accidents of my life. But I like to see oth- 
ers happy notwithstanding, and I could never go 
to sea, or to sleep, with a tender conscience again, 
if I were not to see Grace Van Courtland mar- 
ried." 

" It's clearly shown. Captain, that your and my 
bachelorship has been the effect of unlucky fish- 
ing, and no choice of our own." 

" As clear as the North Star in a bright night 
You can keep a secret Commodore, I know." 

" You know your man. Captain," and the hand 
was flourished with the usual points and grace 
attending that question. 

" Well then, at ten minutes before the clock 
strikes nine to-morrow morning, do you slip into 
the gallery of new St. Paul's, and you shall see 
beauty and modesty when unadorned, adorned 
the most — do you comprehend ?" 
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^< Just SO, and as we are in confidence now, 
Captain, I have a word to tell you. I've seen the 
Leather-stocking again. We thought he was 
dead, and his spirit only lived among the speak- 
ing rocks of the mountain. There is a chance 
that he may make a man of Effingham -yet, for 
one is always in the way of improvement, when 
he returns to his old and tried friends," and the 
two worthies having " freshened the nip," as the 
Captain called it, returned to the shore to await 
the events of to-morrow. The morning chosen 
for celebrating the nuptials of the two young lar 
dies, was bright and beautifuL At an early hour 
the inmates of both the dwellings were astir in 
their respective duties. The sensibilities aroused 
in the minds of young and accomplished women, 
on the near approach of this most important event 
of their lives, is always a matter of deep interest ; 
but as it is no part of one but to be minute in such 
details, we leave the reader to imagine those that 
were felt, spoken, and acted, by Grace Van Court- 
land and Eve Effingham. 

As the ceremony would take place in the 
church, arrangements had been made for that 
purpose in privacy, that the solemnity of the hour 
might not be interrupted by the curiosity of stran- 
gers. And, as the party from New York had 
lingered longer than their first intention, for the 
purpose of being present, it was also arranged 
that they would set off on their journey home* 
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ward, immediately after the ceremony, accom- 
panied by the two brides with their husbands, who 
would leave the rest of the party at Schenectady, 
and diverge to the springs. Sir James, who 
spent most of his days with the Leather stocking, 
would not accompany them, because he saw, 
that in obedience to a law of nature, which ap- 
pears to follow a presentiment so strong 85 that 
of the hunter, his strength was rapidly wasting. 

The parties all met at Mr. Van Courtland's, to 
proceed from thence to the church ; and when 
Mr. Van Courtland saw the young ladies appar- 
eled for the interesting ceremony, he embraced 
them warmly and affectionately. As the Cap- 
tain's eye caught the serene brow and radiant 
blush of Eve, he did homage to the stem virtue 
of her character, no less than to the sweetness and 
beauty of Grace. 

The distance to the church was very trifling. 
The clergyman was already in the chancel, and 
as the young men each led the object of his choice 
to the altar, the ceremony began. 

The ceremony of the church is brief, and wisely 
so, as the intensity of feeling often produced, is 
too powerful to be prolonged. The solemn 
prayers ended the vows given, and the benedic- 
tion pronounced, all returned again to Mr. Van 
Courtland's to breakfast. 

What a change had taken place in the situa* 
tion of four of this party in a brief half hour. 
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Once returned again to the privacy of their 
own dwellings, all hearts mingled in a common 
sympathy, and with most, the tears of aflfection 
flowed unbidden, yet unrestrained. 

Formally prepared feasts are apt to be dull in 
their character, but not so with this breakfast. It 
was not the hour of jest and mirth, for the occa- 
sion was too solemn ; but an ease, and tranquil 
happiness prevailed, that made every one cheer- 
ful. Capt. Truck, was a little disposed to be sen- 
timental, and several times expressed his doubts, 
whether he had pursued the right course for 
happiness. 

" I find myself," he said, " in a solitary" cate- 
gory. Every one present either has been married 
or is married ; and if the Montauk was only in 
good hands, I believe I should take refuge in the 
resolution to be married. 

Sir George Templemore declared, that having 
found almost every thing in America, that he least 
looked for, and Jast and best of all, a wife, it would 
become him hereafter to speak favorably of her 
institutions and people. 

But as the time was short the party soon broke 
up. Sir James withdrew to the society of the 
Leather stocking, at the fairy spring, and the rest 
departed on they: journey, leaving Templeton, or 
at least their habitations in it, late the scene of so 
much happiness, comparatively desolate. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** Dark warriors with their bows, 
And painted men on every side 
From brake and bueh arose.'' 

PoWHATAff. 

The scenes at a watering place, and particu- 
larly that of Saratoga, will scarcely merit a de- 
scription, where there is no incident to record, and 
in a country where three fourths of the reading 
population are so well acquainted with its local- 
ities and character, that the slightest retrospect of 
memory will give a better view of it, than the best 
description. There was, of course, the usual me- 
lange of society, at this fashionable season, drawn 
from every part of the country, and indeed from 
almost every part of the world. There were also 
the usual gaities, in which our party mingled mo- 
derately, and were noticed as among the most 
modest, and yet the most interesting groups seen. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark, that Saratoga 
is rapidly assummg the character of the old and 
established watering places in England. Instead 
of being the resort .of valetudinarians as formerly, 
it is now the resort of summer fashion, which 
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annually finds increased attraction, in the splendid 
accommodations provided. 

A ride to Fort Edward, to Port George, the 
scene of Montcalm's perfidy, the beautifiil lake, 
and across to Ticonderoga, with reminiscences 
of the historical events associated with these 
places, where the blood of Englishmen flowed 
like water, occupied a part of the time. As they 
were returning after this excursion. Sir Geoige 
remarked: "These places have all a deep and me- 
lancholy interest; but I have observed throughout, 
that, while in every thing else you have some- 
thing in this country to compare, or to contrast 
favorably, with what may be found in Europe ; 
yet there is a paucity of local history connected 
with great national events, such as have a never 
failing interest in memory, and a necessary con- 
nection with political history. In England, we 
have Bosworth and Flodden Fields, and many 
others of interest." 

" We shall not permit you to leave us then, with 
mistaken opinions on that point," replied Mr. Van 
Courtland. 

The next day, the party taking carriages at an 
early hour, rode out some miles, over a sandy - 
plain, by a circuitous and only tolerable road. 
But a part of the country was cultivated, the soil 
being too poor to repay the labours of the hus- 
bandman, where good land and its products are 
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eheap, as in this country. The ride was of some 
hours length, and except for passing by the Sarar 
t<^ lake, some pleasant farms, and seeing and 
meeting many carriages on the road, which had left 
the watering place for a like excursicm, it would 
have been quite uninteresting. At length the car- 
riages stopped, and the party alighted at a neat 
farm house, or rather cottage, that seemed, at first 
si^t, to present nothing inviting to such a party ; 
within they found a middle aged lady, of plain 
appearance, yet of polite deportment, and agree- 
able manners. In the same room with her was 
a very old man, the expression of whose counte- 
nance evinced to the observer, that his mental 
powers had outlived the physical. Mr. Van 
Courtland called him Johnston, appeared to be 
familiarly acquainted with the family, and after 
making known the rest of the party, a man was 
called from the field to take charge of the horses. 
As it was approaching noon, the hour of dining 
in the country, they were all invited to stop to 
dimier. 

Mr. Johnston, like all old men whose Rental 
powers are unclouded, was cheerful, had a re- 
tentive memory, with a distinct recollection oi 
distant events, and was fond of talking. Mr. Van 
Courtland led the Conversation to the traditionary 
history of the country, and the Indian wars in 

the early settlements. 

19 
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" I remember," said the old man, after all had 
refreshed themselves by a plain repast, " when 
there were scarcely twenty houses in what is now 
Saratoga County, and one of them was my father's 
log hut. After the descent of Montcalm, with the 
French and Indians, and the massacre of Fort 
Geoi^, the country was overrun with bands of 
strange Indians. The nearest settlements of the 
whites were at Albany, Schenectady, and Lan*> 
singburg — and these settlements were yet feeble, 
and scarcely able to protect themselves. They 
had been often attacked, and several times nearly 
destroyed ; and, although Albany had grown to 
be considerable of a town, it was not in their 
power to afford any permanent protection to the 
surrounding country. In time of open war with 
the Indians, we were obliged to leave our lands 
and crops, and go into the towns for protection. 
When predatory bands were abroad, we joined 
two or three families together, and alternately as- 
sisted each other in our labors in the field ; al- 
ways taking our arms with us, and often work- 
ing with our muskets slung at our backs, ready 
at a moment's warning. I was but a boy of six- 
teen then, and it is more than seventy years ago. 
My father had several other children, and when 
we worked at a distance from the house, we some- 
times took them and my mother into the field with 
us, for safety. The country was settling rapidly, 
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by new emigrants coming in every season ; but 
it was several years before we were strong enough 
to feel secure from inroads and attacksof straggling 
parties. The Indians always gradually retired, 
as the settlements of the whites advanced. The 
lower counties on the Hudson had then become- 
populous, and were unmolested ; but Saratoga, be- 
ing a sort of outpost, and all North, into the Pro- 
vince of Canada, was a wide forrest, was constantly 
exposed and harrassed by the savages, who for 
many years had been incited by the French.to per- 
petrate every kind of mischief against the English 
setdements. Their object appeared to be destruc- 
tion and captivity, for they seldom carried away 
any thing but a little com, some blankets, and 
muskets when they could capture them. There 
was an Ei^lish post at Fort Edward, and another 
on the Mohawk ; but there were but few troops, 
and they served only to prevent large incursions 
of Indians into the settlements ; while they were 
so fer apart, that they could do but little to pro- 
tect the immediate inhabitants, on a forest-bound 
fif<mtier, fiom a predatory warfare. The Indians 
were never brave in an open field, and never 
fought but under cover of a forest. We, there- 
fore, felt comparatively safe, while at work in the 
field, with our arms by us ; and it was the cus- 
tom with those who had lands joining, to unite 
their clearings on this account, and for the pur- 
pose of more readily qommunicating with eaoh 
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Other. Bat it several times happened, that when 
we were busy in the firid, on looking round, a 
house was seen on fire. The Indians had stoleil 
in firom an opposite point of the forest, and keep- 
ing the hut between them and those in the field, 
and skulking bdiind stumps and other protec- 
tions, when any one was in position to see Atem, 
had gained the hut, lighted the Uxcchj and escaped. 
Tien we were obliged to aoA shelter with our 
neighbors, until we could build another. T^ef 
were always built of 1(^, and in a wooded coun- 
try, were soon rq>laced — our greatest loss always 
being firom the destruction of household utensils. 
- ^ At night we made every thing as secure as 
possible, kept our arms loaded, and had loop-holes 
in our houses through which we could fire. No- 
thing was suffered to be around or near the house, 
that could shelter the body oi a sayage. In that 
precaution our safety often consisted ; for an In* 
dian would rarely risk himself to be shot at in a 
clear ground, without any thing to protect him, 
day or night. A watch dog without, commonly 
warned us of ^e approach of any living beings 
and we had signals among ourselves, that in the 
darkest night we knew the approach of an Indian 
from a white man, 

^' Sometimes, however, the savages grew moie 
bold, and that was generally in the day time, tak- 
ing us by surprise wiien we were thrown off our 
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guard by a long respite from their molestations. 
On one occasion, we had left the family in the 
house, consisting of my mother and two children, 
a brother and sister — one of five, the other nine 
3^ears of age. My father, an elder brother, and 
nryself, were in the field, when we were alarmed 
by discovering a party of five or six Indians in 
the skirts of the forest. It was evident that they 
were watching us, for they showed themselves 
boldly, being out of reach of ball to do execution. 
We went to our muskets, which were stacked ve- 
ry near, to show them that we were ready for 
Ihem ; but it was plain afterwards that these Ih« 
dians' acted only as a decoy party, and had no 
intention of attacking us, for while we were thus 
wiatching them, another party of four entered the 
clearing from the opposite side, and approached 
the house. My mother saw them only just as 
they reached the door. She knew them to have 
hostile intentions, by their paint. An Indian htis 
probably some superstition, as well as jSincy, in 
never going to war without his paint ; they con- 
aider all marauding as going to war. But their 
paint, which they would sometimes try to con- 
ceal, often served as a notice and a warning to the 
whites. As soon as she saw them, she bade the 
little boy of nine to run, and herself caught the 
ehild of five years old, which was a girl, and af- 
terwards the mother of my niece,, who is horei^ 

19* 
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motioiUDg towards the middle aged lady who 
present, <^ and leaving the house on ikkB opposite 
aide, ran towards us in the field. . But, being seen 
by the Indians, and buid^ied with the child, she 
was overtaken almost as soon as she left the 
threshold. 

^' The day was clear and still, and although we 
were at some distance from the house, we heard 
a shrill scream, and turning that way, saw that 
there were Indians there also. They had over* 
tfiken my mother — one of them had seized the 
child in his arms, and was making for the forest 
Two of them had my mother and were attenqsl- 
ing to hurry her away too, and another was in 
pursuit of the little boy, who had got a start, and 
vn^B running towards us with might and main. 
The Indian threw his tomahawk after him, but 
missing him, he dropped the pursuit, and turned 
to follow his companions, who were hunying 
away my mother. We were rapidly comii^ up 
with them, and the last Indian* who had pursued 
the little boy, having picked up his tomahawk be- 
f<»e he turned, now held it in his hand, and, as 
he came up with the two, he raised it as if to 
atrike, when my elder brother raised his musket, 
and, being now within a short distance, shot him 
tfa^at he fell, and thus saved the life of my mother. 
The other two pressed her on a little way, and 
then fled «s we weie three against them, and they 
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had no alternative, but to abandon their captive, 
and fight, or fly. 

" We had now recovered our mother, but the 
children were nowhere to be seen. We knew 
that an bidian had escaped to the forest with the 
youngest^ and the other Indians, which were first 
aeen on the opposite side of the clearing, were 
ooming up, and they outnumbered us. We there*- 
foie tried to regain the house, which we had pass* 
ed but a little ways, and we were successful. As 
soon as we had shut the door after us,- my fiither 
and myself discharged our mui^ets at the sava- 
jpes, and none of them fell, but one of them was 
evidently wounded. They all immediately turn- 
ed ofi*, and, by a circuitous route, entered the for- 
est| where their conq>anions had gone before 
them. We found our mother had been much 
hurt in the struggle, and it was necessary to car- 
ry her a mile to a neighbm^Sj for protection, be- 
fore we could go in pursuit to recover the chil- 
dren. 

"The Indian which had been shot by my 
brother, laid flat on his face on the earth, and ap- 
pesued, as he could be seen from one of the loop- 
baies in the house, to be dead. But we knew 
that sudi artifice was sometimes practised by 
them, to escape when danger is pest. We knew 
also, that the party would not go far away, until 
they knew the fote of their ooixqpanion, and that 
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to recover him alive, might save the lives of the 
children in their hands being sacrificed, to ap* 
pease their revenge for his death. For this lea* 
son, although he lay within a convenient spot, we 
did not molest him. He was probably faint frcmi 
his wound, in the first place, and afterwards, see* 
ing how things went, was afraid to rise, lest he 
might receive another shot. For, as soon as we 
had all left the house with our mother, and were 
fidrly out of reach, he got up, and bounded 
like a stricken deer into the forest. 

<' As we passed along our route to our nei^, 
bor's, all sad with the thoughts of tbe little ones* 
and my mother weeping bitterly, we were all 
made happy again for a moment as the cry of 
' father* was heard from behind. On tumii^, ray 
little brother was seen running towards us, his 
garments, his face, his hands, and his hair, which 
was naturally of a flaxen colour, all black with 
soot. His appearance, earnestness, and joy at 
seeing us, brought both smiles and tears at the 
same time from all of us. He had escaped both 
parties of Indians in the bustle, and seeing a hoi* 
low log in the field, that had been charred inside 
and out in burning the grounds, he crawled into 
it, and remained there until he heard our vokes 
in passing, and knew them. That little feUow 
was afterwards an officer in the revolution, and 
took a part in another scene on the v^ same 
3pot« 
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"When we reached our neighbors, they too 
had been alaxmed by the appearance of painted 
Indians, and had shut themselyes up in their 
house for defence. There were but three men 
here, and, under die circumstances, we could not 
expect either of them to go with us in pursuit of 
the party who had stolen the child. But, while 
we were there, a friendly Indian of the Mohawks, 
with whom we were th^i at peace, appeared, and, 
making signs of amity, he was let into the house. 
He came to tell us that he had seen a party of the 
Iroquois, painted for war, which were the same 
we had just encountered. When he was told 
what had happened, he offered to go with us. 
We could trust him, because he had shown his 
friendly disposition, in giving us warning, and the 
Mohawks are at no time lovers of the Iroquois, 
even though at peace^ or in alliance with each 
other. 

" My father was a good hunter, and would 
readily distinguish, without regard to the foot 
tracks, the difference between a deer path, and an 
Indian trail. But the sagacity of the Indians 
themselves in that kind of instinct is unrivalled. 
Besides, the Indian would serve as a scout, and aid 
our discovery of the war party. 

"It was ccmsiderably past noon when we set 
out, and after entering the forest in the direction 
which the Indiaiius took, we began searching for 
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their route. The ground was in some places 
covered with dry leaves, sometimes with moss, 
and in some places the long grass had grown up, 
and it was evident at once that the Indians had 
taken different routes, to prevent our following 
their trail. All these trails were in the first place 
very fresh, and plain to distinguish, but as they 
were followed out, they grew more faint ; show- 
ing that care had been taken to bewilder pursuit. 
But my father concluded that if we could follow 
.any one of them, they would unite at last, and 
the Mohawk, whom we had furnished with a 
musket and ammunition, was directed to lead on. 

" We ^ere three hours behind the war party, 
and the Indians are great travellers in the forest, 
often performing fifty or sixty miles in a day." 

" We followed on as rapidly as possible. The 
trail was often lost to us ; yet the Mohawk kept 
on his way, and by a sagacity or instinct incom* 
prehensible to us, pointed out the course, until at 
length, afier traversing at least ten or twelve 
miles of forest, we were upon the track of the 
whole party. The Mohawk gave us to under- 
stand, in broken English, that in several places 
they had stopped to rest, probably for the con- 
venience of the wounded men ; and once, we dis- 
covered a trace of blood on the dry leaves, that 
had probably escaped their own notice, as the 
first and the last care of an Indian in such a cdsCi 
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is to leave as little trace behind him as possible." 

** Still it was evident that, notwithstanding we 
had come so far, we had not gained much on the 
pursued; and our only hope was, that the ex- 
haustion of the wounded would compel them to 
an early halt, as we were wholly unprepared for 
a long absence, and to follow them into the north- 
western wilds, whither they would wend their 
way, perhaps as far as the shores of Lake Ontario. 
And there we might, perhaps, meet our own death 
from others besides them, who would shelter and 
protect them." 

" Fortunately for the convenience of our trav- 
elling, there was a moon until eleven o'clock ; 
and as we felt sure of being on their trail, we 
pressed on as fast as possible. Sometimes the trail 
became scattered, and then uniting again, struck 
off almost at right angles from the former route. 

" We had become faint from exhaustion and 
want of nourishment, having traversed at least 
thirty miles since past noon. Passing a little 
brook of cool fresh water, just as the moon was 
sinking below the horizon, we sat down on a 
trunk of a fallen tree, almost discouraged and 
broken hearted, to draw from our pouches a por- 
tion of the scanty refreshment we had taken with 
us. 

" There had been little talking on the way, for 
that is never allowed when on a trail. The 
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Indian's ear is quick, and talking would betray 
either the pursuers or the pursued. It is this 
habit that gives to the Indian his taciturnity, and 
ejaculatory form of speech, as well as his silent 
and stealthy gait. But my father now ventured 
the remark — ^'I am afraid our pursuit is. vain 
boys, and may God protect the dear child.' • 

" Hist," said the Mohawk, or something like it, 
in his own peculiar style of gutteral expression, 
and crouching down he clapped his ear to the 
ground ; listened for a second with great atten- 
tion, then rising up again, in a half stooping 
posture pereed through the bushes, his eye balls 
gflaring not unlike a cat's in the dark, through the 
very exertion to gather to a focus the scarcely 
distinguishable rays of the moon, that yet linger- 
ed, as it were, in the forest. At that instant, a 
deer dashed down the hill side, leapt the brook at 
a bound, and plunged into the forest on the other 
side. 

" Em ! scared," said the Mohawk, with a strong 
yet low whisper, betokening his own sense of the 
necessity of caution — " him see Injin !" 

"We had finished our refreshment, the cup 
filled from the pebbly brook had passed round, and 
now all were put on the qui vive of excitement. 
The moon had just shed her last ray on the top 
of the forest, and its darkness was rendered more 
gloomy by her sudden departure. A moment 
was necessary to deliberate." 
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" I think," whispered my father, " there is a 
faint light just over the hill, at the opposite point 
from which the moon has gone down — ^what can 
that be ?" " Em fire," said the Mohawk—" Ingin 
sleep" — and, beckoning us to follow, he took a 
circiiit into the woods, in order to approach the 
spot in a different direction from the one in which 
we had come. 

'^ The ground was rolling, that is, it was irreg- 
ular, and divided into long winding valleys 
and ridges, or conical hills. Keeping the point 
at which the light was seen in view, and wind- 
ing round one of these hills, we ascended it with 
great caution. From the top we could plainly 
see the Indians' camp. Some of them were astir, 
and some of them were lying down. It is cus- 
tomary with the Indians, when on a march, to 
build a fire at night, to broil on the coals a bit of 
venison, or whatever they may have to eat, and 
then to go to sleep around it. 

" The fire was evidently going down, and, as 
it cast its red glare on their painted forms, it was 
a group to behold. If the canvass could be touch- 
ed with that group, surrounded by the deep and 
dark forest as it presented itself to my excited 
mind then, and still lives in memory, it would be 
a picture indeed. 

" But the point where we were, did not offer 
any advantages of approach. We therefore de* 

20 
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scended the hill again, and passed round still 

further, to a point where a ridge ran along close 

behind their camp, for which they had chosen a 

little spot clear of underwood, and surrounded by 
several tall pines. 

"At this point, we approached them very nearly, 
their figures relieved by the light of the fire, while 
ours were shaded by the darkness all around. 
We could clearly distinguish the two wounded 
men, by their having a pallet of skins to rest on, 
while the others threw themselves on the bare 
earth. We could distinctly see my little sister 
too; Nature had, apparently, overcome all her 
fears, and she was sleeping in the brawny arms 
of an Indian. My brother would have dashed in 
among them; he was a very bold fellow, and 
was afterwards killed by my side, at Ticondero- 
ga." The tears here coursed down the old man's 
cheeks, as he went on — " but my father was pru- 
dent, as well as courageous, and he directed in 
whispers the manner in which we should fire. 
There were only two of the Indians sitting up, 
and one of them was the chief of the party. When 
we were about taking our position to fire, he look 
ed suddenly up, appeared to dilate his nostrils^- 
and then to listen. We all stood motionless, and 
at length he appeared satisfied that nothing was 
near, and was preparing to lie down. At that 
instant we discharged our pieces, and he fell— ^ 
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my brother carried a rifle, which he aimed at the 
head of the sleeper, who held our sister in his 
arms, he never rose. Almost at the same instant, 
the Mohawk, who had descended the hill and 
passed partly round the camp, also fired, and set 
up his Indian yell, that rung through the forest. 
My brother, throwing down his rifle, dashed down 
the hill, and seizing our little sister, returned to 
the sunmiit again, in a twinkling. The Indians 
sprang to their feet, and leapt into the thicket op- 
posite. A few shots were now fired by them, but 
we had descended the other side of the ridge. 
The little girl screamed, thinking she was in the 
hands of other savages. " Hist, Lucy !" said my 
brother, " it is William," and she clung so tightly 
around his neck, that he said afterwards he was 
fearful of being choked. The Mohawk soon join- 
ed us — ^we kept on our way all night and the next 
day, until we arrived safe home again. What 
the feelings of all were, when we reached it, must 
be left for you to imagine. ^ 

" The news soon reached the commander of 
Fort Edward, who sent out a party in pursuit 
The Indians were detained to bury one of their 
men, besides being incumbered by their wounded; 
the chief very badly hurt. The consequence was, 
they were overtaken, made prisoners, and held as 
hostages for the good behavior of the rest. That 
was the last time the people of this county were 
molested by themu 
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" My father and mother lived many years af- 
terwards ; the log cabin was replaced by a more 
commodious house, the sons joined the army 
of the revolution, but he remained neutral, and 
twenty years afterwards, when his house was 
within Burgoyne's encampment, the little cap- 
tive, on the same spot where she had been stolen, 
dressed the wounds of the American OflBcers dur- 
ing the heat of battle, when some of them were 
brought in prisoners ; and her son was a colonel 
on the lines in the last war. But she is dead now 
and my neice, her daughter, who is here, is all 
I have to remind me of what I then loved." 

The old man's tears flowed fast, while the lady, 
with that delicacy which is peculiar only to wo- 
men, when grief and the memory of loved and 
departed ones afflicts the mind, sought to change 
the current of his thoughts, by introducing oflier 
and more common place subjects. 

The perfect simplicity of the old man's story 
was the stamp of its truth, and his fund of knowl- 
edge, in things long past, and anecdote of men 
and times, 'detained the party several hours, with 
great satisfaction to themselves. 

As they walked out into the fields, before their 
return. Sir George remarked, " what an interest- 
ing old man and family this would have been in 
the hands of Sir Walter Scott !" 

" In that you are right. Sir George," replied 
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Mr. Van Courtland. " The genius of Scott, and 
of poetry and song, have shed a halo of glory- 
around the traditionary history of Scotland and 
England." 

The Scotch raids and border wars, out of which 
have arisen the heroes and tales of other times, 
except as they have been sung in poetry, will in 
fact, in most instances, bear but a slight compari- 
son with the perils and adventures of the pioneers 
of this country. From the first landing of the 
early settlers on the shores of the Atlantic to this 
day, the same scenes have been enacted on the 
frontier, and there is, perhaps, not a town on the 
continent, whose traditions will not give you some 
such tales as of that old man, and even a hundred 
times more exciting ; such as would make your 
blood curdle, in comparison. And, as the genius 
of poetry rises in our country to celebrate them, 
they will be no less the theme of wonder and ad- 
miration to fiitiue generations, than are those of 
ancient time in England now. Yes, we are rich 
in traditionary history, when blood has flowed 
and patriotism shone, compared with which the 
English border, and the Scottish highland scenes, 
were mere cattle thieving, as indeed most of them 
were ; but that is not the purpose for which I 
have led the way to this spot, to day, Sir George ; 
for, notwithstandii^ the interest that attaches to 
this spot, on account of the family and Indian 
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traditions, there is yet a greater, which must 
satisfy you of your mistake of yesterday, and con- 
vince you that we have many places, and much 
"local history connected with great national 
©vents." Then stopping short, he said, " We now 
stand on the spot where Burgoyne surrendered 
the British army," the first great victory which, 
with the surrender of Comwallis, afterwards at 
York-town, served to bring the war of indepen- 
dence to a close. Bosworth and Flodden Field, 
and many other places in Great Britain, are 
justly celebrated for their great events ; but, un- 
fortunately for British history, in many cases, in- 
deed in most cases, those events record the im- 
buing of British hands in British brothers' blood. 
Such is not our case, the American blood that 
flowed here, was in defence of rights and liberty, 
and the consequences have been, the establishment 
of a new and powerful nation. 

" This is the spot, then, where the little captive 
afterwards dressed the oflS.cers' wounds, and the 
boy with the sooty hair, afterwards wore the 
epaulette ?" asked Sir Geoi^. 

" The very same." 

" I must yield the point, Mr. Van Courtlmid, 
and confess myself satisfied with every thing in 
America ; your country, your institutions, your 
history, and your people. To say that you have 
made no improvements in society, is to say that 
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Englishmen when blessed with liberty are in- 
capable of advancing in knowledge and refine- 
ment. 

Returning to their carriages, the spirited horses 
whirled them rapidly over the road, to be back 
in time for a splendid ball — all delighted with 
their visit to an old soldier of the revolution, and 
to the Bosworth Field of America. 

We have nothing more to say at present, on the 
subject of thingsin this country. Comparisons have 
been said to be odious ; and if that remark is still 
applicable in general, we feel that we must have 
written a most odious book ; but if it should serve 
to correct one falsehood, or establish one truth, we 
shall not have written in vain. 

When our party returned to Templeton, the 
Leather stocking was dead. His strength had 
rapidly wasted, and after relating to Sir James all 
the events of his early history, he became restive, 
refused sustenance, and desired to be left alone. 
The next morning, when Sir James visited his 
hut, Uncas met him outside, with a wishful and 
imploring look, almost amounting to intelligence. 
The dog led the way to the hunter's pallet of fir 
boughs, where laid, cold and motionless, all that 
was mortal of Leather stocking. He left behind 
him an undying fame, in the hearts of all who 
knew him, and loved him, for his stem, yet sim- 
ple virtues. Sir James performed the last offices 
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